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Play-Making for Yourself 





An Edi:torial 








AVE you ever wanted to “give 
a play,” but didn’t know how 
to go about it? Perhaps you 
didn’t let anyone else know 

you had such an idea, or you'd have 

found out that almost everyone is in- 
terested in play-making. Or perhaps 
you thought there would be so much 
drudgery in learning the lines, that 
you let your wish peter out into noth- 
ing. But just decide to give a play 
and let the plan be known,—before 
you're aware you'll find all the folks 
you'll need, lined up eager for the 


start. And you might start like 
—C—— 
Do you know the old ballad of 


Hynd Horn? You will find it arranged 
in dramatic form on pages 14 and 
15. It’s a jolly thing, and not hard 
to figure out into action. And the 
first thing you need for it is, strangely 
enough, not a leading lady, but a 
chorus. Seat everyone around a table 
in comfortable chairs, and let some 
one who can read with an irresistible 
zip and swing begin: ‘‘Near the king’s 
court was the young man born .. .” 
—and half the chorus, (which is 
everyone else, divided into two groups 
for the two different refrain-lines), 
comes in with the first refrain; then 
the narrator goes on: “And his name 
it was called, Young Hynd Horn,” 
and the second half of the chorus 
comes in with its refrain. The nar- 
trator goes on, and the choruses come 
in between his lines with their re- 
frains, on the instant. 

The whole thing won’t go at all, 
of course, unless the reader can get 
the meaning and the emotion really 
evident in his short lines and the 
chorus can contrive to match his mood 
in the way they say the refrain. Now 
this refrain is just nonsense syllables, 
yet it’s surprising how dismayed or 
joyful or angry you can make them 
sound, if you get into the spirit of 
the happening or of the people con- 
cerned. 

In a ballad the action occurs so 
fast, and so much of the incidents are 
left out of the telling, that it will keep 
you busy getting the right emotion put 
to the proper refrain, so as not to be 
way behind the action. You've got 
to jump into it without waiting to 





think which is your turn—it must go 
like clockwork, 1, 2, 1, 2; narrator, 
first refrain, narrator, second refrain, 
and so on; with a snap and precision 
that are breathless—and good fun. 
It’s like a patter-song; no mumbling, 
but every syllable clear-cut. 

So far, no lines to learn! (You 
can't really call the refrain any task 
at all; at least, we’ve found we can 
always learn a thing that makes no 
sense, without half trying, though it’s 
another matter when there’s something 
important to remember.) By the time 
you've gone through the ballad a cou- 
ple of times you'll practically know 
the narrator’s lines, too, we don’t 
doubt. 





Now on who had 


decide 
best be Hynd Horn, and Jean, and 
the king, and the beggar-man; per- 
haps several of you can read the lines 
for each of them and then you will 


you can 


vote on “who for what.’”’ Now do the 
whole thing a little more carefully 
and get the characters to bring in 
their lines at the proper instant, with 
the chorus always commenting, in 
their refrains, in the appropriate tone 
of voice. 

By this time the individual char- 
acters will know their own lines, and 
the lines of the cthers as well, so 
there need not be a second’s hesita- 
tion in picking up their cues and com- 
ing in at the right spot. This is the 
time to work for greater expressive- 
ness, and it’s a good idea for two or 
three of the chorus to take turns lis- 
tening to the thing from a little dis- 
tance, so that they can make sugges- 
tions as to ways of improvement. Try 


for only the slightest: variations from 
the regular tempo when the characters 
are speaking, and let the expressive- 
ness of the tones used convey their 
meanings, within the strict time-pat- 
tern of the lines. Above all, don’t let 
the chorus drag, but have them work 
for changes in the strength of voice— 
very conversational tones when they 
are needed, disturbed, or joyous, or 
biding-their-time ones when that is 
best, and their hearty congratulations 
conveyed to the pair in the last refrain 
of all. You'll find that the refrains 
will all have to be spoken in rather 
quiet tones or you'll overpower the 
characters and make them sound thin 
and weak. Let them speak in a na- 
tural voice and then match the chorus’ 
volume of tone to that. 

How about getting the ballad work- 
ed up, and then trying it out some 
evening with another group as audi- 
ence? Just suggest medieval costumes 
and give it in front of a_ screen, so 
the entrances and exits can be made 
swiftly from behind it. Put all your 
energy into the swing of the words, 
set your tongues tripping lightly with 
never a Syllable swallowed, let the 
characters move with decision and 
really put the emotion into their lines 
(but not overdone or caricatured ), and 
keep the chorus commenting on each 
bit of the action through their same 
set of nonsense-syllables. Then you'll 
have a brief show that will be irresis- 
tible to the audience and not a dull 
moment to you in getting it ready. 

After this, you will be a group with 
experience in working together, and 
you'll have discovered that preparing 
a play need not be such a fearsome 
thing after all. Very likely you have 
also discovered several members of 
the chorus who are already good pros- 
pects for individual characters—and 
maybe some one else has made such 
penetrating comments and suggestions 
and shown such good ideas through- 
out that he seems logical material for 
a director. Other people will turn out 
to be excellent when it came to ar- 
ranging the setting, and assembling 
things for the costumes. 

There you are—that’s the beginning 
of a play-making group. Now go 
ahead! 





A One-Act Play 


By Eugene O’Nevl/ 


Scene 


Captain Keeney’s cabin on board the 
steam whaling ship Atlantic Queen—a 
small, square compartment, about eight 
feet high, with a skylight in the center 
looking out on the poop deck. On the left 
(the stern of the ship) a long bench with 
rough cushions is built in against the wall. 
In front of the bench, a table. Over the 
bench, several curtained portholes. 

In the rear, left, a door leading to the 
captain’s sleeping-quarters. To the right 
of the door a small organ, looking as if 
it were brand-new, is placed against the 
wall. 

On the right, to the rear, a marble- 
topped sideboard. On the sideboard, a 
woman’s sewing-basket. Farther forward, 
a doorway leading to the companionway, 
and past the officers’ quarters to the main 
deck. 

In the center of the room, a stove. From 
the middle of the ceiling a hanging lamp 
is suspended. The walls of the cabin are 
painted white. 

There is no rolling of the ship, and the 
light which comes through the skylight is 
sickly and faint, indicating one of those 
gray days of calm when ocean and sky are 
alike dead. The silence is unbroken except 
for the measured tread of someone walk- 
ing up and down on the poop deck over- 
head. 

It is is nearing two bells—one o’clock— 
in the afternoon of a day in the year 1895. 

At the rise of the curtain there is a 
moment of intense silence. Then the 
Steward enters and commences to clear 
the table of the few dishes which still re- 
main on it after the Captain’s dinner. He 
is an old, grizzled man dressed in dun- 
garee pants, a sweater, and a woolen 
cap with ear-flaps. His manner is sullen 
and angry. He stops stacking up the 
plates and casts a quick glance upward 
at the skylight; then tiptoes over to the 
closed door in rear and listens with his 
ear pressed to the crack. What he hears 
makes his face darken and he mutters a 
furious curse. There is a noise from the 
doorway on the right. and he darts back 
to the table. 

Ben enters. He is an overgrown, gawky 
boy with a long, pinched face. He is 
dressed in sweater, fur cap, etc. His teeth 
are chattering with the cold and he hurries 
to the stove, where he stands for a mo- 
ment shivering, blowing on his hands, 
slapping them against his sides, on the 
verge of crying. 


Tue Srewarp (Jn relieved tones—see- 
ing who it is): Oh, ’tis you, is it? What’re 
ye shiverin’ *bout? Stay by the stove where 
ye belong and ye’ll find no need of chat- 
terin’. 

Ben: It’s e-c-old. (Trying to control his 
chattering teeth—derisively.) Who d’ye 
think it were—the Old Man? 

Tue Srewarp (He makes a threatening 
move—Ben shrinks away): None o’ your 
lip, young un, or I'll learn ye. (More 
kindly.) Where was it ye’ve been all o’ the 
time—the fo’c’s’le? 

Ben: Yes. 

Tue Srewarp: Let the Old Man see 
ye up for’ard monkey-shinin’ with the 
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Drawing by Gordon Grant from “The 


Story of the Ship,” McLoughlin Bros., Inc., 
New York. 


hands and ye'll get a hidin’ ye'll not for- 
get in a hurry. 

Ben: Aw, he don’t see nothin’. (A trace 
of awe in his tones—he glances upward.) 
He just walks up and down like he didn’t 
notice nobody—and stares at the ice to 
the no’th’ard. 

Tue Stewarp (The same tone of awe 
creeping into his voice): He's always 
starin’ at the ice. (In a sudden rage, shak- 
ing his fist at the skylight.) Ice, ice, ice! 
Holdin’ us in for nigh on a year—nothin’ 
to see but ice—stuck in it like a fly in 
molasses! 

Ben (Apprehensively): 
hear ye. 

Tue Strewarn (Raging): Aye, damn 
him, and damn the Arctic seas, and this 
stinkin’ whalin’ ship of his, and a fool I 
was to ever ship on it! (Subsiding, as if 
realizing the uselessness of this outburst 
—shaking his head—slowly, with deep con- 
viction.) He’s a hard man—as hard a man 
as ever Sailed the seas. 

Ben (Solemnly): Aye. 

Tue Strewarp: The two years we all 
signed up for are done this day. Two years 
o’ this dog’s life, and no luck in the fish-" 
in’, and the hands half starved with the 
food runnin’ low, rotten as it is; and not 
a sign of him turnin’ back for home! 
(Bitterly.) Home! I begin to doubt if ever 
T’ll set foot on land again. (Ezcitedly.) 
What is it he thinks he’s goin’ to do? Keep 
us all up here after our time is worked 
out till the last man of us is starved to 
death or frozen? We've grub enough 
hardly to last out the voyage back if we 
started now. What are the men goin’ to 
do *bout it? Did ye hear any talk in the 
fo’e’s’le? . 

Ben (Going over to him—in a half- 
whisper): They said if he don’t put back 
south for home today they’re goin’ to 
mutiny 


Ssshh! He'll 
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Characters 


“< The Steward 
(4 
Ben 
Captain David Keeney 
Slocum, the Second Mate 
Mrs. Keeney (Annie) 
Joe, a Sailor 


Tue Stewarp (With grim satisfaction): 
Mutiny? Aye, ’tis the only thing they can 
do; and serve him right after the manner 
he’s treated them—’s if they weren’t no 
better nor dogs. 

Ben: The ice is all broke up to s’uth’rd. 
They’s clear water’s far’s you can see. 
He ain’t got no excuse for not turnin’ 
back for home, the men says. 

Tue Stewarp (Bitterly): He won’t look 
nowheres but no’th’rd where they’s only 
the ice to see. He don’t want to see no 
clear water. All he thinks on is gittin’ the 
ile—’s if it was our fault he ain’t had good 
luck with the whales. (Shaking his head.) 
I think the man’s mighty nigh losin’ his 
senses. 

Ben (Awed): D’ you really think he’s 
crazy? 

Tue Stewarp: Aye, it’s the punishment 
o’ God on him. Did ye hear ever of a man 
who wasn’t crazy do the things he does? 
(Pointing to the door in rear.) Who but a 
man that’s mad would take his woman— 
and as sweet a woman as ever was—on a 
whalin’ ship to the Arctic 
locked in by the rotten ice for nigh on 
a year, and maybe lose her senses for- 
ever—for it’s sure she’ll never be the same 
again. 

Ben (Sadly): She uster be awful nice 
to me before—(His eyes grow wide and 
frightened.) she got—like she is. 

Tue Srewarp: Aye, she was good to all 
of us. ’Twould have been hell on board 
without her; for he’s a hard man—a hard, 
hard man—a driver if there ever was one. 
(With a grim laugh.) 1 hope he’s satisfied 
now—drivin’ her on till she’s near lost her 
mind. And who could blame her? ’Tis a 
God’s wonder we’re not a ship full of 
crazed people—with the ice all the time 
and the quiet so thick you’re afraid to 
hear your own voice. 

Ben (With @ frightened glance toward 
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the door on right): She don’t never speak 
to me no more—jest looks at me ’s if she 
didn’t know me. 

Tue Stewarp: She don’t know no one 
put him. She talks to him—when she does 
talk—right encugh. 

Ben: She does nothin’ all day long now 
put sit and sew—and then she cries to her- 
self without makin’ no noise. I’ve seen her. 

Tue Strewarp: Aye, I could hear her 
through the door a while back. 

Ben (Tiptoes over to the 
listens): She’s cryin’ now. 

Tue Srewarp (Furiously—shaking his 
fist): God send his soul to hell for the 


door and 


devil he is! 


(There is the noise of someone coming 
slowly down the companionway stairs. 
The Stewarv hurries to his stacked-up 
dishes. He is so nervous from fright that 
he knocks off the top one, which falls 
and breaks on the floor. He stands aghast. 
trembling with dread. Ben is violently 
rubbing off the organ with a piece of cloth 
which he has snatched from his pocket. 
Captain. Keeney appears in the doorway 
on right and comes into the cabin, re- 
moving his fur cap as he does so. He is a 
man of about forty, around five-ten in 
height, but looking much shorter on ac- 
count of the enormous proportions of his 
shoulders and chest. His face is massive 
and deeply lined, with gray-blue eyes of 
a bleak hardness, and a tightly clenched, 
thin-lipped mouth. His thick hair is long 
and gray. He is dressed in a heavy blue 
jacket and blue pants stuffed into his sea 
boots. He is followed into the cabin by 
the Seconp Mate, a rangy six-footer with 
a lean, weather-beaten face. The Marte is 
dressed about the same as the captain. He 
is a man of thirty or so.) 

Keenty (Comes toward the Strewarnp 
with a stern look on his face. The Stewarp 
is visibly frightened and the stack of dishes 
rattles in his trembling hands. Krerney 
draws back his fist and the Srewarn 
shrinks away. The fist is gradually lowered 
and Keeney speaks slowly): "Twould be 
like hitting a worm. It is nigh on two 
bells, Mr. Steward, and this truck not 
cleared yet. 

Tue Srewarp (stammering): 
sir. 

Keeney: Instead of doin’ your rightful 
work ye’ve been below here gossipin’ old 
woman’s talk with that boy. (To Ben 
fiercely.) Get out o’ this, you! Clean up 
the chart room. (Ben darts past the Mate 
to the open doorway.) Pick up that dish, 
Mr. Steward! 

Tue Stewarp (Trembling): Yes, sir. 

Keenty: The next dish you break, Mr. 
Steward, you take a bath in the Bering 
Sea at the end of a rope. 

Tue Srewarp (trembling): Yes, sir. 

(He hurries out. The Seconn Marte 
walks slowly over to the Caprarn.) 

Mate: I warn’t ’specially anxious the 
man at the wheel should catch what I 
wanted to say to you, sir. That’s why I 
asked you to come below. 

Krerney (Impatiently): Speak your say, 
Mr. Slocum. 

Mare (unconsciously lowering his voice): 
I'm afeared there'll be trouble with the 
hands by the look o’ things. They'll likely 
turn ugly, every blessed one o’ them, if 
you don’t put back. The two years they 
Signed up for is up today. 

Keenry: And d’ you think you're tellin’ 
me somethin’ new, Mr. Slocum? I’ve felt it 
in the air this long time past. D’ you 
think I've not seen their ugly looks and 
the grudgin’ way they worked? 

(The door in rear is opened and Mrs. 
Krenry stands in the doorway. She is a 
slight, sweet-faced little woman _ primly 
dressed in black. Her eyes are red from 
weeping and her face drawn and pale. 
She takes in the cabin with a frightened 
glance and stands as if fixed to the spot 
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by some nameless dread, clasping and 
unclasping her hands nervously. The two 
men turn and look at her.) 

Keeney (with rough tenderness): Well, 
Annie? 

Mrs. Keeney (as if awakening from a 
dream): David, I—(She is silent. The 
Mate starts for the doorway.) 

Keeney (turning to him—sharply): 
Wait! 

Mate: Yes, sir. 

Keeney: D’ you want anything, Annie? 

Mrs. Keeney (after a pause, during 
which she seems to be endeavoring to col- 
lect her thoughts): I thought maybe—I’d 
go up on deck, David, to get a breath of 
fresh air. 

(She stands humbly awaiting his per- 
mission. He and the Mate exchange a 
significant glance.) 

Keeney: It’s too cold, Annie. You’d best 
stay below today. There’s nothing to look 
at on deck—but ice. 

Mrs. Keeney (monotonously): I know— 
ice, ice, ice! But there’s nothing to see 
down here but these walls. (She makes a 
gesture of loathing.) 

Kreney: You can play the organ, Annie. 

Mrs. Keeney (dul/ly): I hate the organ. 
It puts me in mind of home. 





NOTICE 


Reprinted by permission of Ran- 
dom House. Copyright, 1923, by 
Boni & Liveright, Inc. 


CAUTION: All persons are here- 
by warned that this play is fully pro- 
tected under the copyright laws of 
the United States and all foreign 
countries, and is subject to royalty, 
and anyone presenting said play 
without the consent of the author or 
his recognized agents will be liable 
to the penalties by law provided. 











Keeney (a touch of resentment in his 
voice): I got it jest for you. 

Mrs. Keenty (dully): I know. (She 
turns away from them and walks slowly 
to the bench on left. She lifts up one of 
the curtains and looks through a porthole; 
then utters an exclamation of joy.) Ah, 
water! Clear water! As far as I can see! 
How good it looks after all these months 
of ice! (She turns round to them, her face 
transfigured with joy.) Ah, now I must 
go up on deck and look at it, David. 

Keenrty (frowning): Best not today, 
Annie. Best wait for a day when the sun 
shines. 

Mrs. Keeney (desperately): But the 
sun never shines on this terrible place. 

Keeney (a tone of command in his 
voice): Best not today, Annie. 

Mrs. Keeney (crumbling before this 
command—abjectly): Very well, David. 
(She stands there staring straight before 
her as if in a daze. The two men look at 
her uneasily.) 

Keeney (sharply): Annie! 

Mrs. Keeney (dully): Yes, David. 

Keeney: Me and Mr. Slocum has busi- 
ness to talk about—ship’s business. 

Mrs. Keeney: Very well, David. (She 
goes slowly out, rear, and leaves the door 
three-quarters shut behind her.) 

Kreney: Best not have her on deck if 
they’s goin’ to be any trouble. 

Marte: Yes, sir. 

Keeney: And trouble they’s goin’ to be. 
I feel it in my bones. (Takes a revolver 
from the pocket of his coat and examines 
it.) Got yourn? 

Mate: Yes, sir. 

Keeney: Not that we'll have to use ’em 
—not if I know their breed of dog—jest to 
frighten ’em up a bit. (Grimly.) I ain’t 
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never been forced to use one yit; and 
trouble I’ve had by land and sea’s long 
as I kin remember, and will have till my 
dyin’ day, I reckon. 

Mate (hesitatingly): Then you ain’t 
goin’—to turn back? 

Keeney: Turn back! Mr. Slocum, did 
you ever hear o’ me pointin’ s’uth for home 
with only a measly four hundred barrel 
of ile in the hold? 

Mate (hastily): No, sir—but the grub’s 
gittin’ low. 

Keeneys They’s enough to last a long 
time yit, if they’re careful with it; and 
they’s plenty o’ water. 

Mate: They say it’s not fit to eat— 
what’s left; and the two years they signed 
on fur is up today. They might make 
trouble for you in the courts when we git 
home. . 

Keeney: To hell with ’em! Let them 
make what law trouble they kin. I don’t 
give a damn ’bout the money. I’ve got 
to git the ile! (Glancing sharply at the 
Mate.) You ain’t turnin’ no sea lawyer, 
be you, Mr. Slocum? 

Mate (flushing): No, sir. 

Keeney: What do the fools want to go 
home fur now? Their share o’ the four hun- 
dred barrel wouldn’t keep ’em in chewin’ 
terbacco. 

Mate (slowly): They wants to git back 
to their folks an’ things, I s’pose. 

Keeney (looking at him searchingly) : 
’N’ you want to turn back, too. (The Mate 
looks down confusedly before his sharp 
gaze.) Don’t lie, Mr. Slocum. It’s writ 
down plain in your eyes. (With grim sar- 
casm.) I hope, Mr. Slocum, you ain’t agoin’ 
to jine the men agin me. 

Mate (indignantly): 
sir, to say sich things. 

Keeney (with satisfaction): I warn’t 
much afeard o’ that, Tom. You been with 
me nigh on ten years and I’ve learned ye 
whalin’. No man kin say I ain’t a good 
master, if I be a hard one. 

Mate: I warn’t thinkin’ of myself, sir— 
*bout turnin’ home, I mean. ( Desperately.) 
But Mrs. Keeney, sir—seems like she ain’t 
jest satisfied up here, ailin’ like—what with 
the cold an’ bad luck and the ice an’ all. 

Keeney (his face clouding—rebukingly 
but not severely): That’s my business, Mr. 
Slocum. I'll thank you to steer a clear 
course 0’ that. (A pause.) The ice’ll break 
up soon to no’th’rd. I could see it startin’ 
today. And when it goes and we git some 
sun, Annie’ll perk up. (Another pause— 
then he bursts forth.) It ain’t the damned 
money what’s keepin’ me up in the north- 
ern seas, Tom. But I can’t go back to 
Homeport with a measly four hundred 
barrel of ile. I'd die fust. I ain’t never 
come back home in all my days without 
a full ship. Ain’t that truth? 

Mate: Yes, sir; but this voyage you been 
ice-bound, - an’-— 

Keeney (scornfully): And d’ you s’pose 
any of ’em would believe that—any 0’ 
them skippers I’ve beaten voyage after 
voyage? Can’t you hear ’em laughin’ and 
sneerin’—Tibbots ’n’ Harris ’n’ Simms and 
the rest—and all o’ Homeport makin’ fun 
o’ me? “Dave Keeney what boasts he’s 
the best whalin’ skipper out o’ Homeport 
comin’ back with a measly four hundred 
barrel of ile?” (The thought of this drives 
him into a frenzy, and he smashes his fist 
down on the marble top of the sideboard.) 
I got to git the ile, I tell you. How could 
I figger on this ice? It’s never been so 
bad before in the thirty year I been 
a-comin’ here. And now it’s breakin’ up. 
In a couple o’ days it’ll be all gone. And 
they’s whale here, plenty of ’em. I know 
they is and I ain’t never gone wrong yit. 
I got to git the ile! I got to git it in 
spite of all hell, and by God, I ain’t a-goin’ 
home till I do git it! 

(There is the sound of subdued sobbing 
from the door in rear. The two men stand 
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silent for a moment, listening. Then Keen- 
EY goes over to the door and looks in. He 
hesitates for a moment as if he were going 
to enter—then closes the door softly. Jog, 
the harpooner, an enormous siz-footer with 
a battered, ugly face, enters from right 
and stands waiting for the captain to 
notice him.) 

Keenry (turning and seeing him): 
Don’t be standin’ there like a gawk, Har- 
pooner. Speak up! 

Joe (confusedly): We want—the men, 
sir—they want to send a depitation aft to 
have a word with you. 

Keeney (furiously): Tell ’em to go to 
—(Checks himself and continues grimly.) 
Tell ’em to come. I'll see ’em. 

Jor: Aye, aye, sir. (He goes out.) 

Keeney (with a grim smile): Here it 
comes, the trouble you spoke of, Mr. 
Slocum, and we'll make short shift of it. 
It’s better to crush such things at the 
start than let them make headway. 

(There is the shuffling of footsteps from 
outside and five of the crew crowd into the 
cabin, led by Jor. All are dressed alike 
—sweaters, sea boots, etc. They glance un- 
easily at the Captain, twirling their fur 
caps in their hands.) 

Keeney (after a pause): Well? Who’s 
to speak fur ye? 

Joe (stepping forward with an air of 
bravado): I be. 

Keeney (eyeing him up and down cold- 
ly): So you be. Then speak your say and 
be quick about it. 

Joe (trying not to wilt before the 
Captratin’s glanee and avoiding his eyes): 
The time we signed up for is done today. 

Keeney (icily): You’re tellin’ me nothin’ 
I don’t know. 

Jor: You ain’t p’intin’ fur home jit, 
far’s we kin see. 

Keeney: No, and I ain’t a-goin’ to till 
this ship is full of ile. 

Joe: You can’t go no further no’th with 
the ice afore ye. 

Keeney: The ice is breaking up. 

Joe (after a slight pause during which 
the others mumble angrily to one another) : 
The grub we’re gittin’ now is rotten. 

Keeney: It’s good enough fur ye. Better 
men than ye are have eaten worse. 

(There is a chorus of angry exclamations 
from the crowd.) 

Joe (encouraged by this support): We 
ain’t agoin’ to work no more ‘less you puts 
back fur home. 

Keeney (fiercely): You ain’t, ain’t you? 

Jor: No; and the law courts ‘ll say we 
was. right. 

Keeney: To hell witi your law courts! 
We’re at sea now and I’m the law on this 
ship. (Edging up toward the harpooner.) 
And every mother’s son of you what. don’t 
obey orders goes in irons. 

(There are more angry exclamations 
from the crew. Mrs. Keeney appears in 
the doorway in rear and looks on with 
startled eyes. None of the men notices 
her.) 

Joe (with bravado): Then we're a’goin’ 
to mutiny and take the old hooker home 
ourselves. Ain’t we, boys? 


(As he turns his head to look at the , 


others, Kreney’s fist shoots out to the side 
of his jaw. Joe goes down in a heap and 
lies there. Mrs. Keenry gives a shriek and 
hides her face in her hands. The men 
pull out their sheath knives and start a 
rush, but stop when they find themselves 
confronted by the revolvers of KerEenry 
and the Marte.) 

Keeney (his eyes and voice snapping): 
Hold still! (The men stand huddled to- 
gether in a sullen silence. Keenry’s voice 
is full of mockery.) You’ve found out it 
ain’t safe to mutiny on this ship, ain’t 
you? And now git for’ard where ye be- 
long, and (he gives Jor’s body a con- 
temptuous kick.) drag him with you. And 
remember, the first man of -ye I see shirk- 


in’ I'll shoot dead as sure as there’s a 
sea under us, and you can tell the rest 
the same. Git for’ard now! Quick! (The 
men leave in cowed silence, carrying Jor 
with them. Keeney turns to the Mate 
with a short laugh and puts his revolver 
back in his pocket.) Best get up on deck, 
Mr. Slocum, and see to it they don’t try 
none of their skulkin’ tricks. We'll have to 
keep an eye peeled from now on. I 
know ’em. 

Mate: Yes, sir. 

(He goes out, right. Keeney hears his 
wife’s hysterical weeping and turns around 
in surprise—then walks slowly to her 
side.) 

Keeney (putting an arm around her 
shoulder—with gruff tenderness): There, 
there, Annie. Don’t be afeard. It’s all past 
and gone. 

Mrs. Keensy (shrinking away from 
him): Oh, I can’t bear it! I can’t bear it 
any longer.! 

KEENEY 
Annie? 

Mrs. Keeney (hysterically): All this 
horrible brutality, and these brutes of men, 
and this terrible ship, and this prison cell 
of a room, and the ice all around, and the 
silence. (After this outburst she calms 
down and wipes her eyes with her hand- 
kerchief.) 

Keeney (after a pause during which 
he looks down at her with a puzzled 
frown) Remember, I warn’t hankerin’ to 
have you come on this voyage, Annie. 

Mrs. Keenry: I wanted to be with you, 
David, don’t you see? I didn’t want to 
wait back there in the house all alone as 
I’ve been doing these last six years since 
we were married—waiting, and watching, 
and fearing—with nothing to keep my 
mind occupied—not able to go back teach- 
ing school on account of being Dave 
Keeney’s wife. I used to dream of sailing 
on the great, wide, glorious ocean. I 
wanted to be by your side in the danger 
and vigorous life of it all. I wanted to see 
you the hero they make you out to be in 
Homeport. And instead—(her voice grows 
tremulous) all I find is ice and cold—and 
brutality! (Her voice breaks.) 

Keeney: I warned you what it’d be, 
Annie. “Whalin’ ain’t no ladies’ tea party,” 
I says to you, “and you better stay to 
home where you’ve got all your woman’s 
comforts.” (Shaking his head.) But you 
was so set on it. 

Mrs. Keeney (wearily): Oh, I know it 
isn’t your fault, David. You see, I didn’t 
believe you. I guess I was dreaming about 
the old Vikings in the story books and I 
thought you were one of them. 

Keeney (protestingly): I done my best 
to make it as cozy and comfortable as 
could be. (Mrs. Keeney looks around her 
in wild scorn.) I even sent to the city for 
that organ for ye, thinkin’ it might be 
soothin’ to ye to be playin’ it times when 
they was calms and things was dull like. 

Mrs. Keeney (wearily): Yes, you were 
very kind, David. I know that. (She goes 
to left and lifts the curtains from the 
porthole and looks out—then suddenly 
bursts forth.) I won’t stand it—I can’t 
stand it—pent up by these walls like a 
prisoner. (She runs over to him and throws 
her arms around him, weeping. He puts 
his arm protectingly over her shoulders.) 
Take me away from here, David! If I 
don’t get away from here, out of this ter- 
rible ship, Pll go mad! Take me home, 
David! I can’t think any more. I feel as 
if the cold and the silence were crushing 
down on my brain. I’m afraid. Take me 
home! 

Keeney (holds her at arm’s length and 
looks at her face anxiously): Best go to 
bed, Annie. You ain’t yourself. You got 
fever. Your eyes look so strange like. I 
ain’t never seen you look this way before. 

Mrs. Keeney (laughing hysterically) : 


(gently): Can’t bear what, 








It’s the ice and the cold and the silence= 
they’d make anyone look strange. 

Keeney (soothingly): In a month @& 
two, with good luck, three at the most, [jj 
have her filled with ile and then we'll give 
her everything she’ll stand and p’int fo, 
home. 

Mrs. Keeney: But we can’t wait for that 
—I can’t wait. I want to get home. And 
the men won’t wait. They want to get 
home. It’s cruel, it’s brutal for you tg 
keep them. You must sail back. You’ye 
got no excuse. There’s clear water to the 
south now. If you’ve a heart at all, you’ye 
got to turn back. 

Keeney (harshly): I can’t, Annie. 

Mrs. Keeney: Why can’t you? 

rightly 


Keeney: A woman couldn’t 
understand my reason. 

Mrs. Keeney (wildly): Because it’s 4 
stupid, stubborn reason. Oh, I heard you 
talking with the second mate. You’re afraid 
the other captains will sneer at you be 
cause you didn’t come back with a full 
ship. You want to live up to your silly 
reputation even if you do have to beat and 
starve men and drive me mad to do it. 

Keeney (his jaw set stubbornly): It 
ain’t that, Annie. Them skippers would 
never dare sneer to my face. It ain’t 9 
much what anyone’d say—but—(He hesi- 
tates, struggling to express his meaning.) 
You see—I’ve always done it—since my 
first voyage as a skipper. I always come 
back—with a full ship—and— it don’t seem 
right not to—somehow. I been always first 
whalin’ skipper out o’ Homeport, and— 
don’t you see my meanin’, Annie. (He 
glances at her. She is not looking at him 
but staring dully in front of her, not hear- 
ing a word he is saying.) Annie! (Sh 
comes to herself with a start.) Best tum 
in, Annie, there’s a good woman. You 
ain’t well. 

Mrs. Keeney (resisting his attempts to 
guide her to the door in rear): David! 
Won’t you please turn back? 

Keeney (gently): I can’t, Annie—not 
yet awhile. You don’t see my meanin’, | 
got to git the ile. 

Mrs. Keeney (suddenly throwing her 
arms around his neck and clinging to 
him): You love me, don’t you, David? 

Keeney (in amazed embarrassment at 
this outburst): Love you? Why d’ you ask 
me such a question, Annie? 

Mrs. Keenty (shaking him—fiercely): 
But you do, don’t you, David? Tell me! 

Keeney: I’m your husband, Annie, and 
you’re my wife. Could there be aught but 
love between us after all these years? 

Mrs. Keeney (shaking him again—still 
more fiercely): Then you do love me. Say 
it! 

Keeney (simply): I do, Annie. 

Mrs. Keeney (gives a sigh of relief— 
her hands drop to her sides. Keeney re 
gards her anziously. She passes her hand 
across her eyes as Krreney turns awaf 
from her, deeply moved. She grabs hi 
arm and turns him around to face her— 
intensely.) And I’ve always been a good 
wife to you, haven’t I, David? 

Keeney (his voice betraying his emo- 
tion): No man ever had a better, Annie. 

Mrs. Keenety: And I’ve never asked fot 
much from you, have I, David? Have I? 

Keeney: You know you could have all! 
got the power to give ye, Annie. 

Mrs. Keeney (wildly): Then do this, 
this once, for my sake, for God’s sake— 
take me home! It’s killing me, this life— 
the brutality and cold and horror of it 
I’m going mad. I can feel the threat ip 
the air. I can hear the silence threatenin 
me—day after gray day and every day 
the same. I can’t bear it. (Sobbing.) 
go mad, I know I will. Take me home 
David, if you love me as you say. I'm 
afraid. For the love of God, take n 
home! (She throws her arms around hi 

(Continued on page 8) 
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T the time when most of 
O’Neill’s best early work was 
written he was, to the casual 
eye, either an eccentric hermit 

on Cape Cod, or a penniless loafer 
spending his days and nights with the 
bums and criminals of the Greenwich 
Village barrooms—neurotic, discour- 
aged, ill, apparently doomed to failure 
and an early death. When he did 
write, he wrote grotesque and gloomy 
plays, apparently intended for pro- 
duction, if at all, by earnest amateurs 
in converted sheds and stables. No 
playwright ever more brazenly told 
his audiences to like his plays or jump 
in the lake. Then, as later, he ignored 
every established theatrical convention 
that greases the way to success. He 
wrote his plays in one act, or two acts, 
or fourteen acts, whichever suited him. 
He was oblivious to the eight-forty to 
ten-fifty time limit consecrated by 
decades of dinner appointments and 
supper parties. In The Emperor 
Jones he gave his audiences only half 
their money’s worth, measured by the 
clock. As time went on this character- 
istic became more marked. In the 
nine-act Strange Interlude, he actu- 
ally dictated to them at what time they 
should eat, and grinned at them when 
they asked when they could dress. 
(The late Otto Kahn, horrified at the 
idea of appearing at the theatre in 
evening dress at five-thirty, when In- 
terlude’s curtain rose, sacrificed most 
of his evening’s meal by going way up 
to Fifth Avenue and Ninetieth to 
change during the dinner intermis- 
sion.) He asked them to accept strange 
and spooky things like masks, and 
characters speaking without being 
heard and listening without hearing. 
Despite two Pulitzer prizes, O'Neill 
remained for years, to the general 
theatre-going public, something special 
and arty, considerably on the loony 
side. Some of his plays had fair, even 
good, runs. But the measure of their 
success was regarded as the utmost 
measure of the potential audience 
which could be persuaded to support 
Art and New Ideas in the theater. 
Then came Strange Interlude. The 
Guild, accepting O’Neill’s ruling that 
the audience could either come to the 
play at five-thirty in the afternoon or 
stay where they belonged, scheduled 
it for its subscription season and 
wrote off on its books some twenty 
thousand dollars as its contribution to 
encouraging experiment. To every- 
body’s surprise, including the author’s, 
Strange Interlude turned out to be a 
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popular smash. The women, espe- 
cially, were fascinated. They went in 
hen parties; they dragged their hus- 
bands and brothers and even their best 
boy friends right from the office to see 
it. They became shameless repeaters. 
The play ran for more than a year in 
New York and then took another year 
on tour. In the number of perform- 
ances played and the amount of money 
grossed it is one of the high marks 
in the history of the American theatre. 

O’Neill’s plays were filled not with 
what men and women would say and 
do in everyday life, but with what 
they subconsciously would like to say 
and do. That explains how his plays 
could be at once absurd and deeply 
true. To O'Neill man’s speech and 
behavior among his fellows was not 
normal and real, but calculated and 
artificial, a mask devised to suit oc- 
casions and to conceal his real being. 
The real man was hidden from society 
and generally from himself. The 
greater part of his emotional life was 
concealed in the subconscious or the 
unconscious, as six-sevenths of the ice- 
berg is submerged beneath the surface 
of the water. O'Neill had dragged 
this hidden emotional life to the sur- 
face by the scruff of the neck, as Her- 
cules dragged howling Cerberus up 
out of Hell. 

It was impossible that O’Neill 
should have faked all this. No play- 
wright can ever fake that sort of 
thing; the audience instantly spots 
him for a charlatan and loses interest. 
If O'Neill filled his plays with life’s 
rebels, misfits, and failures, it is be- 
cause he lived with them in intuition, 
and in some sense identified himself 
with them. Psychiatrists agree that 
his intuition of his characters is psy- 
chologically flawless (though he has 
little academic knowledge of psychol- 
ogy). “Imagination” by itself could 
never have achieved that. 

O’Neill himself was already a rebel 
in early adolescence. He was born in 
the theatre, so to speak (to be exact, 
he was born on the corner of Broad- 
way and Forty-third Street). His 
father, James O'Neill, now legendary 
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as the strutting, grandiloquent Count 
of Monte Cristo, must have person- 
ified at times the grease-paint of the 
old star actor’s art—the kind of the- 
atre which his son has violently veered 
away from. Young O'Neill went 
through a Catholic primary school, a 
boys’ prep school in Connecticut, and 
a year in Princeton, then escaped. He 
went prospecting for gold to Central 
America, or putting half a world be- 
tween him and his background, he 
shipped to South Africa as able sea- 
man, a part for which he was physi- 
cally not at all the type. He tended 
mules on a cattle steamer, did odd 
jobs and faced starvation in Buenos 
Aires, contracted tropical fever and 
tuberculosis. He spent a year in Pro- 
fessor Baker’s playwriting course’ at 
Harvard, and then wrote one-acters 
for the amateur Provincetown Players. 
But back in New York he was again, 
as Jack Reed put it, brother to him 
who wears the brand, the hopeless, 
sightless drift of misery. 

In his early one-act plays of the 
sea, his people are all, like Smitty in 
The Moon of the Caribbees, poor little 
lambs that have lost their way, damned 
from here to eternity, haunted by 
memories of shame, awake or asleep. 
Smitty’s girl threw him over because 
he drank, and he took to the sea to flee 
from his sense of guilt. Yank, in 
Bound East for Cardiff, died with but 
a single tender memory from an entire 
life—the barmaid who had once tried 
to lend him half a crown. Olsen, in 
The Long Voyage Home, had finally 
reformed and saved money to buy his 
mother and himself a farm when he 
was crimped, robbed, and shanghaied 
in a London pub. Throughout all his 
earlier plays, whether his characters 
are discontented farm boys, or Harlem 
Negroes trying to rise in life, or brute 
laborers sweating in the bowels of in- 
dustry, or New England farm folk 
torn between lust and greed of prop- 
erty, or run-of-the-mill professional 
people, they all confess failure and 
pity themselves egregiously. Like 
Hank, in The Hairy Ape, they don’t 
belong. The playwright suffers with 
them; but he does not pity them; he is 
not yet above the battle. 

One type of temperament can say 
airily that such people should brace 
up, take a wholesome view of life, and 
be men. But to O’Neill’s people the 
prison of frustration, inadequacy, and 





shame which held them was nothing 
imaginary; its bars had the indestruc- 
tibility of that which has been done 
and can never be undone. At least if 
O’Neill had not felt that way about it 
he could never have had the drive to 
write these plays. It took courage to 
write those hundreds upon hundreds 
of pages of unmitigated gloom—the 
courage to be ridiculous, the courage 
to lack a sense of humor. Humor, too, 
is an escape from painful realities, but 
O’Neili’s integrity would not permit 
him to pretend that things seemed 
funny to him when in reality they 
looked hopelessly tragic. 

All this, however extravagant, was 
psychologically valid because he per- 
mitted it to follow the stream of the 
subconscious—one might almost say, 
permitted his subconscious to write his 
plays for him. For that reason, some 
of his most obscure and least satisfying 
plays are among his most valuable. In 
The Great God Brown the subcon- 
scious goes on a four-act binge. In 
Lazarus Laughed a man rises from 
the tomb to announce that there is no 
death and everyone must affirm Life by 
laughing—and proceeds to laugh his 
wa, frum Palestine to Rome and make 
the villagers (though certainly not the 
audience ) like it. 

Revolt against home and parental 
authority had been a recurrent theme 
in O’Neill’s plays. At times it was ex- 
pressed with a bluntness which must 
have been painful even to the author. 
Marsden in Strange Interlude says of 
his father: “I couldn’t understand 
him ... what son can ever understand? 


. . . always too near, too soon, too 
distant, or too late!’ And Orin in 
Mourning Becomes Electra, address- 
ing his murdered father’s corpse, says, 
“You never cared to know me in life 
—but I really think we might be 
friends now you are dead.” Then 
O'Neill essayed, in Days Without 
End, the search for forgiveness by 
the father projected as God, to trans- 
form the stern father into a loving, 
understanding one. The play came 
hard. In the midst of its composition 
he awoke in the middle of the night 
with an “idea for a comedy,” Ah Wil- 
derness! Here, for the first time in all 
O’Neill’s plays, the father is a genial 
and kindly person, perplexed and at 
times lovably ridiculous, but never 
harsh, never arbitrary. There is little 
plot or action. The son gets into a 
minor scrape; the father tries to 
understand. Throughout the play 
father and son are affectionately at 
odds, but the playwright devotes line 
after line to underscoring their mutual 
loyalty. You can read into Ah, Wilder- 
ness! the attainment in O’Neill of a 
new serenity. 

And so O'Neill quite obviously has 
come to the parting of the ways. The 
crossroads carry not merely two sign- 
posts, Comedy and Tragedy, but 
markers for all the intermediate paths 
which are open to a dramatist of 
O’Neill’s scope. It would be easy to 
believe that the kindliness and the 
benignity which he has displayed in 
Ah, Wilderness! will be a_ sufficient 
outlet for his dramatic craftsman- 
ship; that he will write a succession of 
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simple, humorous, understanding, and 


endearing comedies not because he 
knows that he still has something of 
import to say, but because he must 
write plays. It is also possible, if far 
fetched, to feel sure that his present 
contentment will be a passing and 
evanescent thing, that his imagination 
will again strike into the ills and bur- 
dens of suffering and oppressed man- 
kind. Who can say that Mourning Be- 
comes Electra will be the finality of 
his accomplishment with tragedy? 

It is between these two extremes of 
artistic expression, however, that the 
more interesting speculations lie. 
O’Neill wrote to a friend some years 
ago that he was not interested, as other 
dramatists are, in the relation of man 
to man, but solely in the relation of 
man to God. . . . Granted that O'Neill 
has a deep and glowing reverence, it 
is hard to conceive of his writing a 
successful religious play, either ritual- 
istic or theological. 

He might, however, write about the 
laws of man as, outdated, they impose 
themselves on the proud will of the 
individual. Provided his indig- 
nation at the fate of the under dog, the 
down-and-outs of these early plays can 
be transferred into a universal social 
fury at the fate of mortals in the play 
of forces beyond control, we might 
find O’Neill’s genius flowering again 
with all the power it held ten years 
ago—and with infinitely more light. 


Condensed from The Stage, by permis- 
sion of the editors. 
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(Continued from page 6) 


weeping against his shoulder. His face 
betrays the tremendous struggle going on 
within him. He holds her out at arm’s 
length, his expression softening. For a 
moment his shoulders sag, he becomes old, 
his iron spirit weakens as he looks at her 
tear-stained face.) 

Keeney (dragging out the words with 
an effort): Vil do it, Annie—for your sake 
— if you say it’s needful for ye. 

Mrs. Keenty (with wild joy—kissing 
him): God bless you for that, David. 

(He turns away from her silently and 
walks toward the companionway. Just at 
that moment there is a clatter of foot- 
steps on the stairs and the Seconp Mate 
enters the cabin.) 

Mate (excitedly): The ice is breakin’ up 
to no’th’rd, sir. There’s a clear passage 
through the floe, and clear water beyond, 
the lookout says. 

Keeney (straightens himself like a man 
coming out of a trance. Mrs. Keeney looks 
at the Mate with terrified eyes.) 

Keeney (dazedly—trying to collect his 
thoughts): A clear passage? To no’th’rd? 

Mate: Yes, sir. 

Keeney (his voice suddenly grim with 
determination): Then get her ready and 
we'll drive her through. 

Mate: Aye, aye, sir. 

Mrs. Krenry (appealingly): David! 

Keeney (not heeding her): Will the men 
turn to willin’ or must we drag *em out? 


Marte: They’ll turn to willin’ enough. You 
put the fear o’ God into ’em, sir. They’re 
meek as lambs. 

Keeney: Then drive ’em—both watches 
(With grim determination.) They’s whale 
tother side o’ this floe and we’re going to 
git ’em. 

Mate: Aye, aye, sir. 

(He goes out hurriedly. A moment later 
there is the sound of scuffing feet from the 
deck outside and the Mare’s voice shouting 
orders.) 

Keeney (speaking aloud to himself—de- 
risively): And I was a-goin’ home like a 
yaller dog! 

Mrs. Keeney (imploringly): David! 

Keeney (sternly): Woman, you ain’t a- 
doin’ right when you meddle in men’s busi- 
ness and weaken ’em. You can’t know my 
feelin’s. I got to prove a man to be a good 
husband for ye to take pride in. I got to git 
the ile, I tell ye. 

Mrs. Keeney (supplicatingly) : 
Aren’t you going home? 

Keeney (ignoring this question—com- 
mandingly): You ain’t well. Go and lay 
down a mite. (He starts for the door.) I 
got to git on deck. 

(He goes out. She cries after him in 
anguish. “David!” A pause. She passes 
her hand across her eyes—then commences 
to laugh hysterically and goes to the organ. 
She sit down and starts to play wildly an 
old hymn. Keeney reenters from the door- 
way to the deck and stands looking at her 
angrily. He comes over and grabs her 
roughly by the shoulder.) 

Keenrty: Woman, what foolish mockin’ 


David! 


is this? (She laughs wildly, and he starts 
back from her in alarm.) Annie! What is 
it? (She doesn’t answer him. Kerrenery’s 
voice trembles.) Don’t you know me, 
Annie? 

(Te puts both hands on her shoulders 
and turns her around so that he can look 
into her eyes. She stares up at him with 
a stupid expression, a vague smile on her 
lips. He stumbles away from her, and she 
commence to play the organ again.) 

Keeney (swallowing hard—in a hoarse 
whisper, as if he had difficulty in speak- 
ing): You said—you was a-goin’ mad— 
God! 

(A long wail is heard from the deck 
above: “Ah bl-o-0-0-ow !” A moment later 
the-Mate’s face appears through the sky 
light. He cannot see Mrs. Keeney.) 

Marte (in great excitement): Whales, sir 
—a whole school of ’em—off the starb’d 
quarter "bout five miles away—big ones! 

Krenry (galvanized into action): Are 
you lowerin’ the boats? 

Mate: Yes, sir. 

Keeney (with grim decision): I’m a- 
comin’ with ye. 

Mate: Aye, aye, sir. (Jubilantly.) You'll 
git the ile now right enough, sir. (His head 
is withdrawn and he can be heard shout- 
ing orders.) 

Keeney (turning to his wife): Annie! 
Did you hear him? I'll git the ile. (She 
doesn’t answer or seem to know he is there. 
He gives a hard laugh, which is almost 
a groan.) I know you’re foolin’ me, Annie. 
You ain’t out of your mind—(anziously) 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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HAMLET’S 
DAGGER 


A Story by Manuel Komroff 


HAT a dusty old place! 

A little, neglected archive 

of some past forgotten cul- 

ture. Here in this narrow 
street, hidden away from the world, 
was a small shop. In the window stood 
an odd assortment of old walking- 
sticks and a few bits of mended Eng- 
lish china; but inside—everywhere— 
on the walls and ledges were engrav- 
ings of old stage favorites and rows 
upon rows of little volumes, yellow 
with age. And through the dust on 
the books you could read the titles of 
plays of long ago. Here they had 
come to rest and their final curtain was 
of dust. And the old man 
in the rear of the shop seemed quite 
part of his dingy wares. 

As I worked my way nearer him I 
ventured to remark that he had a very 
good collection of books relating to 
the English stage. 

“The stage,” he said, and his deep 
voice filled the entire room. ‘The 
stage. Ah! Nothing remains of the 
old glory. Nothing.” He shook back 
his loose white hair and his fingers 
trembled as he said these words. Then 
his ear seemed to catch the echo of 
his last word and in a whisper he re- 
peated: “‘Nothing.” 

I walked about and glanced at the 
odd titles of many of the little books. 
At length I selected one and brought 
it back to the old man. 

“Ah yes. That is part of the old 
glory. Do you know what they call 
these plays today, young fellow? Well, 
they call them cheap melodrama. They 
are out of date, out of fashion. And 
do you know what is in fashion? Talk. 
Nothing but talk. A few young snips 
get together before the footlights and 
for a whole evening they talk away 
until they are blue in the face. In the 
end you are informed that you have 
attended a play. And as for acting, 
like the snakes in Ireland, there is 
none. Acting is a lost art. These foot- 
light dandies are afraid to act because 
they know they can’t. And as for 
melodrama, they fear it because they 
think it’s unreal. And can you tell me 
what is real? Do you think they are 
teal or am I real?” 

“I suppose you are real enough. 
More real than any ghost I could 
imagine. But I see you have evidently 
been on the stage yourself.” 
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“Many years.” 

“Where did you last appear?” 

He was silent. He did not reply to 
this question either because he did not 
want to or because. . . . Instead he said: 
“And I could tell you, young fellow, 
that there is melodrama in Hamlet and 
there is melodrama in Macbeth, in 
Lear, in Othello . . . and what are 
Richard III and all the others that 
lay claim to greatness? It is in melo- 
drama that the impossible happens, 
that reality and plausibility are thrown 
to the winds and in that (he tapped 
with his finger) there lies greatness. 
There, on just: that impossible and 
unreal land ride Don Quixote, and 
Mephistopheles. Here a jealous Moor 
draws his dagger, a Jew dangles his 
scales before a court of justice and 
here the conscience of an inn-keeper 
wrestles with an imaginary rope round 
his neck.” 

“Inn-keeper?” I inquired. 

“Yes. Mathias in The Bells. An old 
melodrama—never played today. But 
for twenty-two years. ... And do you 
think it is wrong that I should men- 
tion it together with the masterpieces 
of Shakespeare? Did you ever see 


“Well, they call them cheap melo- 
drama. They are out of date, out of 
fashion. And do you know what is 
in fashion? Talk. Nothing but talk.” 


the play?” 

I could not admit that I had. 

“Well, certainly, one cannot com- 
pare it to Shakespeare; but I mention 
it only as an example of real theatre. 
I mention it because it has something 
that is lost today. I still remember 
every line of that play, every move, 
every gesture.” 

“Then you acted in The Bells?” 

Again he was silent. He shook his 
white head sadly and changing the 
subject said, “If you would like to 
have a cup of tea with me upstairs I 
could tell you more about The Bells.” 

He locked the shop and we climbed 
the stair to his room. 

Here at the top was a full-length 
portrait of Hamlet. The painting was 
done in black and grey with a touch of 
dull yellow in the costume. But the 
eyes—the eyes stared at you and 
seemed to follow you as you passed. 
These were the eyes that had seen 
the ghost of his father. The legs, in 
the painting, were thin and spindly, 
the small waist constricted by a metal 
belt, and the hand rested on the fancy 
handle of a silver dagger. Below on 
the frame of the picture was a small 
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brass plate with the words. “Henry 
Irving in Hamlet.” 

In the room the old man was pre- 
paring the hot water for the tea and 
without delay he began to tell about 
this old stage melodrama. But my 
eyes wandered round the walls, there 
were so many things of interest, and 
I did not pay very strict attention. 

It was a play, it appears, adapted 
from a story called The Polish Jew. 
It was first produced in 1871, by 
Henry Irving, as The Bells. 

“The first act,” he said, “takes 
place in the inn. Outside snow is fall- 
ing and a sudden gust blows open one 
of the windows and brings some 
crockery crashing to the floor. This is 
an evil omen. From the moment this 
crash is heard the attention of the 
audience is held in a grip of iron. For 
exactly fifteen minutes the company 
of players carry on preparing the 
entrance of the star, and at last, quite 
suddenly, he is before you. This is 
Mathias the inn-keeper. And from 
now on you are witness to the strug- 
gle of a soul with its conscience. He 
is poor. He needs money and he plots 
to kill the Polish Jew who is travel- 
ling in a sleigh. He is calm in his 
reasoning and deliberate in his action. 
He is impelled by a force greater 
than the human strength within him 
and soon the deed is done; the Jew’s 
body is consumed in the flames of a 
lime-kiln. Now he is free from worry 
and now he can live. He lives. .. .” 

As I listen to his words I can see 
on the wall a dagger that hangs sus- 
pended from a metal belt. It is silver, 
and the handle. ... The very one that 
the artist painted in the picture of 
Hamlet. How strange! 

“Now listen. Mathias lives a blame- 
less life. He is respected in his vil- 
lage. He is loved by his family. He is 
everything a man should be but... 
the bells. The bells are ever ringing 
in his ears. The sleigh-bells of the 
Polish Jew, that haunting little off-key 
tinkle, is ever in his ears. And in the 
last act of the play, fifteen years after 
he has murdered the Jew, he is still 
harassed by that insistent melancholy, 
maddening, snow-in-the-air jingle of 
the bells.” 

My eyes still wander. A long sword 
in a black scabbard was on the wall 
and some framed programmes with 
bold printing; “Royal Lyceum The- 
atre.” And on the table before us are 
some silver spoons and a sugar bowl 
engraved with the initials, “H. I.” I 
could resist no longer. “All these 
things belonged to Henry Irving!” I 
exclaimed. 

“Yes,” he said sadly. “Henry 
Irving. For twenty-two years I was 
a member of his company. We trav- 
elled everywhere; eight tours to Amer- 
ica. Here on the wall is his dagger 
and there his sword. And all these 
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things he gave me. He gave me all— 
all except the one little thing I de- 
sired most.” 

“And what was that?” 

Again for a moment he was silent, 
then his voice took on that deep tim- 
bre of -the old-school actor. “‘Well, as 
I was saying, for twenty-two years he 
was haunted.... He waited. No, no. 
That’s wrong. Excuse me, I do not 
know what I am saying. 





Manuel Komroff (born in New York in 
1870) studied engineering, made a living 
writing music, worked as art critic, and 
studied painting before he settled down 
to writing. After a long newspaper career 
in Europe and Asia as well as America, 
he began publishing short stories. His 
first novel was The Juggler’s Kiss (1927); 
his best known one is Coronet (1929). 
Today Mr. Komroff lives in New York’s 
well-groomed Beekman Place, writing the 
stories you have most likely read in Es- 
quire, Story, etc. 





fifteen years the bells rang in his ears 
and in the last act he is weary unto 
death and he falls asleep. Then he 
dreams, and you see his dream through 
a gauze curtain. Through this open- 
ing a new scene appears before you. 
Here a whole court is assembled and 
three judges sit on a bench of justice. 
The clerk reads from a paper: ‘There- 
fore the prisoner, Mathias, is accused 
of having, on the night of . . . assas- 
sinated the Jew Kovesky .. . to rob 
him of his gold.’ The prisoner pro- 
tests, but the chief justice asks him 
to answer with calmness. Mathias, 
rising, replies that nothing can be 
proved against him; but the chief jus- 
tice says, “The public voice accuses 
you. Answer me this. How is it that 
you hear the sound of bells?’ At first 
the prisoner denies that he hears the 
bells, but then he weakens and ad- 
mits, ‘It is nothing. ’Tis but a jang- 
ling in mine ears.’ The court orders 
the scribe to write down these words. 
“Yes, but I hear it in a dream.’ The 
court again directs the scribe. ‘Write, 
that he hears it in a dream.’ The pris- 
oner cries out furiously, ‘Is it a crime 
to dream?’ And he appeals to those 
assembled in the court room, ‘Listen, 
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friends! ... I am in a dream. If 
were not a dream should I be clo 
in these rags? ...” Then he bu 
into a loud laugh. ‘Ha, ha, ha! [tj 
a dream—a dream!’ But the chief jy 
tice silences the prisoner and explaj 
why the accused is haunted by tf 
sound of the bells. ‘Because the 
rankles in his heart the memory , 
what he would conceal from us.’ 8 
now the prisoner denies he hears 
bells. ‘No, I hear nothing,’ but 
these words the bells are heard fr 
far far away.” 

“And all these things once belong 
to the great Henry Irving,” I sai 
“The dagger that he wore at his bel 
in Hamlet and... And all these 
gave to you. But I am curious 
know what he refused to give you.” 

The kettle was boiling and the o 
man poured the tea. He continued j 
a deep bass voice as though he did ng 
hear a word of what I had just sai 
“The bells seemed so far away an 
yet how real they were. The prisone 
demands an advocate, but the cou 
only grants him a Mesmerist. So 
this black-haired fellow, master of th 
art of sleep, arrives. Mathias seg 
him and defies him. ‘I will not k 
made the subject of this conjurer' 
experiments. ... I have no fear,’ 
cries. But to himself he whispe 
“Courage, Mathias, if you sleep yo 
are lost.’ But the Mesmerist thro 
his spell over the prisoner and Math 
ias’s eyes become fixed and froze 
and his voice speaks from a distan 
land. ‘No—no—I will not sleep—I 
will. I will—not—no but he 
breathes deeply. He is asleep. Th 
chief justice orders the Mesmeris 


‘Ask him what he did on the night of 


the 24th of December, fifteen yea 
ago.’ In a low voice the sleeping ma 
describes, as though it were a visi 


before him, how on that very night hé 


murdered the Polish Jew. He tells al 
How the Jew came to the inn, ho 
he learnt of the money in his bel 


how he crossed the fields to overtake 
the departing sleigh; and then how 


he spoke to himself: ‘Kill a man! 
kill a man! You will not do tha 
Mathias— you will not do tha 
Heaven forbids it... .’ Then in an 
other voice: “You are a fool! Lister 
you will be rich. . . 
dark deed is described. And all thi 
time every word lie utters has bee 
written down. Then the prisoner i 
awakened and his confession place 
in his hands. ‘It is false!’ he cries 


“You are a set of rogues!’ But th 


judges condemn him to be hanged ¥j 
the neck until he is dead. And whe 
these words are spoken. . . .” 

The old actor knows his lines. Hi 
face is alive with excitement. Afte 
twenty-two years with Irving anyon 
would know his lines. But what is 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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By Jean Carter 


UST for the fun of the thing, 
come on back-stage and let us 
give you a taste of the unlimited 
lore which haunts the dusky 
shadows and_ permeates _ the 

musty, draughty smells that hover 
about a darkened stage. This lore is 
the accumulation of ages, just as the 
shadows and smells are the accumu- 
lation of the generations of plays and 
players which have appeared on this 
particular stage. The very names of 
the parts of the stage, the humdrum, 
work-a-day tools of the craft you are 
about to follow, breathe of a day long 
dead and yet always a-borning. Pro- 
scenium, for example, comes down the 
long halls of time from the days of 
Terence and Plautus (from the Latin 
pro, meaning in front of, and scenium, 
meaning scene), but is a part of even 
so modern a place as Radio City; be- 
laying pins and battens and rigging, 
though they fairly reek of the doughty 
old sailormen of Drake and Hawkyns 
and Martin Frobisher, still are called 
by their old names by the most highly 
trained and scientific mechanicians of 
the modern stage. 

But let’s begin at the beginning, as 
you step from the darkened 
House (the auditorium, the 
box-ofiice, the lobby, and the 
projection booth are always 
the House, and the people who 
man them are not—oh, very 
much not!—part of the stage 
and its crew) on to the narrow 
strip which separates the edge 
of the stage and the front cur- 
tain (always the Curtain). 
Along the edge of this strip are 
the footlights. We don’t have 
to explain the footlights; there 
they are, and there they have 
been since the flares which used 
to light the Bacchanalian or- 
gies of Tiberius. It might not 
be a bad idea, however, to point 
out that those same footlights 
are at once the strength and 
the weakness of the theater: 
the weakness in that that are 
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This interesting article about the techni- 
cal wonders of “back-stage” is part of a 
forthcoming volume, The Play Book, to 
be published next fall by Harcourt, Brace 
& Company. Of the co-authors, Miss 
Carter is the former head of the English 
Department of Benjamin Franklin High 
School, Rochester, New York, and Mr. 
Ogden also teaches there. 











responsible for the greatest 
part of the inevitable artificial- 
ity of the theater and the un- 
fortunate separation of the 
players from the audience; the 
strength in that behind their 
protecting glare magic becomes 
easy, the tawdry becomes mag- 
Nificent, the souls of living 
beings can strip themselves to 
the buff and still remain mod- 
Potent 


(i. e. Shallow scenes) ; 


things, those footlights ! 
come with us inte this Never-Never 
Land of our abode, remember that 
their glare of light conceals much 
more than it ever will reveal. 

You are standing upon the Apron 
(that’s the name of the narrow strip 
we left you on); your back to the 
House. Back of you are the foot- 
lights, in front of you the Curtain. 
As it rolls back (or up), you see, at 
either hand, the side drapes which are 
adjustable to some extent; that is, 
they can be drawn part way out to the 
center of the stage to make more nar- 
row the frame of the picture. In days 
not so far gone, for these drapes are 
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From “The Stage 


Standard Theatre Equipment. A, asbestos fire curtain; B-1, 
first border, or teaser; B-2-3-4, other borders, set; B-B, other 
borders, flied; B-D, back drop; B-L, border lights; C, cur- 
tain, or act drop; C-D, cut drop; C-P, ceiling piece for 
box set, flied; D-1, drop used as backing for scenes 
D-D, other drops, flied; F, flats, 
stored for next act; G-D, grand drapery; P-B, prompt box; 
S-B, switchboard; S-S, sand bags, on idle lines; T, tor- 


mentor; W-W, wing flats. 


and the School,” 
Katharine Anne Ommanney (Harpers) 


“in one 


a comparatively recent development, 
we had stiff, heavy screens, or flats, 
fixed rigidly in a line from the edge 
of the Curtain to the center of the 
stage, rear. This, of course, was a 
perspective guide, planned to make 
the eye follow inward and thus keep 
always in focus with. the scenic artist’s 
drawing. These screens were always 
anchored firmly within two feet of the 
Curtain, and their name, tormentors, 
gives to us the grin-ful picture of the 
Amazons, hour-glass in shape, who 
had to squeeze through them in order 
to take their places in the grand open- 
ing chorus of, say, The Black Crook, 
which so horrified our grandmamas. 
No wonder Lillian Russell always en- 
tered up-stage center; she couldn’t 
possibly have poked one of her hats * 
through the tormentors! 

Now look above you! See the large 
velvet drop which swings down, just 
behind the Curtain? That’s the Grand 
Drape, called The Grand for short. 
Its main use is to enlarge or make 
smaller the picture frame. The Grand 
and the tormentors frame the setting 
that the scene designer makes. In the 
smaller theaters the Grand bears 

much more of a load than that. 
It masks the lights and also 
the tops of the screens and is 
a very useful article indeed. 

Just behind the Grand you 
will usually find a bank of 
lights. This is caled the Pro- 
scenium Strip, or Number One 
Strip. Any bank of lights 
hung in a straight line from the 
ceiling is called a strip, and 
you number your strips from 
the proscenium arch back- 
wards. In the big theatres 
you will see a grating, extend- 
ing clear across the opening of 
the stage. This is called the 
Bridge, and in musical come- 
dies and extravaganzas the 
bridge will be manned by a 
whole crew of men, each con- 
trolling a spot-light. 

Back of the proscenium strip 
and the bridge, if your neck 
isn’t permanently awry by this 

by time, you will see a maze of 
wooden poles or iron pipes, 
hung on ropes which run clear 
to the ceiling, and thence, by 
means of pulleys, to the side 
walls, where they run down to 
pinrails. The pipes, or poles, 
are called battens, and the 
ropes, the rigging. Tradition 
hath it that The Globe and The 
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Fortune theatres had, for a stage 
crew, disabled seamen from the ships 
of Merrie England. So the stage 
carries, along with the smell of paint 
and dust and grease, the tang of the 
sea. (We told you that our chosen 
work could find room in it for almost 
any talent which was offered in its 
service!) As if this were not enough, 
the pinrail to which the ropes are an- 
chored is nothing more nor less than 
a holder for those same belaying-pins 
which leap out of every page of yarns 
of the sea! Avast there, ye lubbers! 
Suspended to the battens are the 
drops—any curtain which hangs upon 
a batten and touches the floor—in 
other words, which does not roll or 
fold—is called a drop. Sometimes the 
drop does not come clear down to the 
floor, but is used to mask a strip, or 
to hide the glare of a spot-light from 
the eyes of those in the front seats, or 
merely to assist the Grand in cutting 
down the picture frame. 

Of course you know why “upstage”’ 
and “downstage.” No? In the olden 
days, before the seats sloped upward 
toward the back of the House, the 
stage was built low in the front and 
high in the rear, as the audience faced 
it. It took a long time for someone to 
figure out that it would be better to 
place a comparatively stationary audi- 
ence on the slant than to demand that 
all actors have an inherent genius for 
alpine climbing, along with various 
other talents. And from those old 
brave days till now, you go upstage 
or down and never front or back, while 
you are acting. In fact, backstage 
means anywhere behind the footlights 
except within the playing space, and 
front refers only to the House. Simi- 
larly right and left in your script 
means your right and left as you face 
the audience, unless the author has 
given specific instructions to the con- 
trary. Modern plays, designed mostly 
to be read, belie this generality, but, 
as we have said, this has been defi- 
nitely stated. Your old playwright 
was a trouper, and he spoke and 
thought for his fellows. The audience 
was only a nuisance, tolerated in the 
process of securing coin. 

Now you may unkink your neck— 
no, wait a minute! Look as high as 
your eye can reach and see the iron 
grating up at the top. Those are the 
flies—perfectly obvious! 

Peer back behind the wings. (The 
wings are the openings onto the play- 
ing space where all actors await their 
cues.) To one side or the other you 
will see a large panel with many 
switches, and underneath, or at one 
side, a hedge-hog made of iron handles 
sticking out from a series of large 
wheels. The panel is the switch- 
board, and the hedge-hog is the rheo- 
stat or dimmer. You may have no- 
ticed that, as the appliances become 





more modern, the romantic nomencla- 
ture has been lost. Don’t let that 
fool you; engineers designed the tools, 
but they are wielded by as clannish 
and cantankerous a crew as ever 
threatened to worry Dick Sheridan 
into his grave. Your old stage hand, 
and particularly your stage manager, 
has more crotchets and more amour 
propre than the swashbucklingest old 
rapscallion that ever sailed the Span- 
ish Main. He’s just posing in another 
way, that’s all. He’s just as much an 
artist as the temperamental star he 
has to build up with his wizardry, 
and a good director knows it. You 
won't put on many shows before you 
learn that, before anything else, a 
good stage crew and adequate equip- 
ment come first. Anyone can act, 
given average intelligence and a fair 
amount of coaching, but a good stage 
crew is a gift of the gods, and a boy 
with a flair for handling a stage is a 
first-rate miracle! We'd rather have 
two hard workers who are handy with 
hammer and saw, an amateur electri- 
cian, and the queer genius—there’s one 
in every community — who hangs 
around and checks up on forgotten de- 
tails and, by sheer instinct, is under 
every screen that threatens to fall, 
than the handsomest and most appeal- 
ing cast that ever refused to get up in 
their parts. And the same for equip- 
ment: Lights form the backbone 
of the modern artistry of the drama. 
You will do well to put your time and 
energy upon lights. 

These are the main appliances; 
there are a dozen others with as inter- 
esting a tale to tell. Pry around a bit, 
next time you get the opportunity, and 
see what you can discover. And if 
you'll stay till the lights are all out, 
save ene or two dim work-lights, and 
the stage has lost all the fire of the 
performance it has just witnessed, and 
the cold gray tone which only a stage, 
and an old one, can attain, has settled 
over everything, and you are cold and 
shaken with inexplicable emotion, it’s 
barely possible—just barely possible 
—that an obsequious gray ghost, in 
faded knee breeches and an incredibly 
dirty stock, will glide up to you and 
whisper, “Tea in the Green Room, 
my masters!” 

The Green Room! Scene of so 
much of the romance and thrill of the 
stage! Set apart as a resting place 
for tired actors—where they could sip 
their cup of tea—it has become the 
very brewing-pot for all the mystery 
and magic which pervades our chosen 
land! ‘Tis in the Green Room you 
may learn that no one is allowed to 
whistle in the dressing rooms down- 
stairs—‘“Bad luck! No play has ever 
run for long... . Whether some 
happy-go-lucky whistler lost his lines 
from carelessness, and thus spoiled a 
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first night, or whether anyone coul 
so far forget his part as to whist 
and still be an actor—that’s hidden jy 
the dark skirts of the past! One sim 
ply doesn’t whistle. Nor in a well 
regulated theater, can you find one 
sign of peacock feathers—surely 4 
token befitting the theater’s atmos. 
phere of splendor! You may walk 
under a ladder in the theater, if you're 
very careful to walk back the same 
way—you may, that is, if, the stage 
manager doesn’t see you at it! But 
then, that may be because you're liable 
to upset the workman standing on it; 
or it may be simply because when 
there are ladders open on the stage, 
the crew is in control, and the terri- 
tory has become No-man’s Land for 
the actor. Good idea, that! One 
that we may well carry back to ou 
own little stage. 

Sir Henry Irving died a thousand 
deaths in his career of playing great 
tragedies; never but once, however, 
did he lie in a coffin. The nearest he 
got to it was a “bier.” The once was 
his final play—he died very soon 
thereafter. Joe Jefferson did the 
same; and so it goes. We don’t know 
why, and, mind you, we’re not saying 
that there’s anything in it; we’re just 
taking you through the Green Room, 

There’s no reason for our crossing 
our fingers and calling, “Tag,” as the 
actors say the closing line of the show 
we're doing; we just learned that to 
recite the last line of the script—the 
tag line—was to destroy all chances 
of the play’s being a success, but that 
sometimes the curse could be taken off 
by that esoteric procedure. So far it 
has worked. The first director we 
worked for would not have tolerated 
for a minute the speaking of that last 
line, but we have gone so far as to 
wonder what he would have done if 
his actor had been a high school 
youngster and the tag line the pivot 
of the play. 

The Green Room! Founded by mad 
Dick Sheridan, it was; brought over 
to America by the traveling compa- 
nies which were so popular just be- 
fore and during the Revolutionary 
War. And still it is in use in our best 
theaters. Why not take its spirit back 
with you? It doesn’t have to be green 
—very few of them are. It doesn't 
even have to be a special room; all it 
needs is the company of good people 
who are alive to all the shades and 
meanings of the spoken word, and all 
the beauty of fact and fancy. Take 
the Green Room back to your own 
little stage, so that, when afternoons 
are long and rehearsals fail to click 
and time presses, and it seems the 
show can never go on, your own pet 
ghost, in faded gray coat and breeches 
and filthy stock, can bow his way to 





you and say, “Tea in the Green Room, 


” 


my masters! 
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Hamlet’s Dagger 
(Concluded from page 10) 


he wanted from Irving? What is he con- 
cealing from me? These were the thoughts 
that occupied my mind. 

“And when these words were spoken 
the dream scene behind the gauze curtain 
grows dim. The lights return to the stage 
and Mathias is asleep. But the sleep is a 
troubled one. Suddenly his name is called 
and you hear a loud knocking upon the 
door. Many voices call his name, and 
finally the door is broken down with a 
erash and many enter. Mathias staggers 
out of the alcove; his face is drawn and 
deathly pale. His eyes are bulging, his 
gaze is fixed, and in a voice of strangula- 
tion he cries, “The rope! The rope! Cut 
the rope!’ He gasps and he struggles. 
His last words are, ‘Take the rope from 
my neck—take the rope from my neck!’ 
And that is the end. An imaginary rope 
but a real death. There! That is 
melodrama !” 

He poured himself another cup of tea. 

“And for how many years did Henry 
Irving play The Bells?” 

“From almost the very start of his 
career, and for over thirty years until 
the very end. Not Hamlet, not Othello, 
nor Macbeth: The Bells was his master- 
piece. 

“Thirty years is a long time,” I said. 

At last he said, “No, I never played in 
The Bells. But I knew every line, every 
gesture, and every grimace of Mathias’s 
was part of me. Ah, yes. And many 
other parts grand in manner and noble. 

But do you know what it is to 
wait? Ah! that is a lesson I would have 
no man learn. When I first met Irving I 
was young. I was playing important parts 
in a good company. The critics were kind 
enough to notice my presence and it was 
said I had a career before me. Irving and 
I were about the same age, and about the 
same size. I wore Irving’s costumes and 
his wigs. He made me work hard. I be- 
came his understudy. Every line he knew, 
I knew also. Every movement of his I 
had learnt . . . and I stood in the wings 
and waited. Sooner or later I was certain 
that I would have my chance and then— 
then I would show the world a piece of 
acting that would rival the greatest. 
Sooner or later, if not in Richard III, 
then in Hamlet or in The Lyons Mail or 
The Bells. I knew them all and I was 
ready. 

“First a month went by then a season. 
I wanted to marry but I put it off until 
-.. Do you know what it is to be ready, 
to step forward and know for certain that 
the moment you did so you would be 
famous? Today your name is of no ac- 
count and tomorrow it blazes in glory; 
and not a glory that is undeservedy A year 
went by and I waited patiently in the 
Wings, dressed in the part, ready for the 
moment. What is the murder of a 
Polish Jew? And what his gold! There 
are souls more worthy. And can you be- 
lieve that a man can be murdered and 
stil live on? Five years went by and 
then ten. 

“When I think back upon those days it 
all seems a dream. And is it not possible 
for a dream to be true? Of course, I was 
Certain that I would have my chance. In 

. ... Ah, some day. They would not 
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let me die in the wings without once show- 
ing my face to the public. I was always 
ready. I could not fall asleep, I dared 
not grow old. I kept up the parts and 
knew my lines. ... And many times after 
all had gone, when the stage was empty 
and the theatre was dark, when only the 
old lame watchman was present, then I 
would come forward and go through the 
great moments of the play all alone. I 
would cry out my lines to the empty seats 
and the whole hollow place would tremble 
with the terror that was pent up within 
me. ... You cannot kill a man! Heaven 
forbids it.... Surely sometime, you would 
think. ... But no. My chance never came. 
Twenty-two years I waited in the wings, 
and Irving was never ill! Not one day 
in all this time. Not one little hour. For 
twenty-two years, dressed in his costumes 
and wig in hand, I waited. I was his 
shadow and when he died that shadow 
crept silently into his grave. Then I was 
an old man. Then it over. Wait. 
Wait, and a life is spent. Wait and some 
day. Ah, that some day is part of 
a dream that never came.” 

He lighted the lamp, and once more one 
could see the faded playbills on the wall 
and the long black sword ... and Ham- 
let’s silver dagger hanging from its metal 
belt. Ah, you silver handled little dirk, 
warmed by the palm of the melancholy 
black prince of Denmark; the self-centered, 
ambitious, scheming egotist. Your brood- 
ing plots have killed your uncle, your 
mother, killed your friend and brought 
madness to your sweetheart, and now, 
after all these hundreds of years your keen 
little blade cries for more. Dark prince 
of ambition, with liquid envy coursing 
your how many more must you 
slay! My eyes turned away. 

The. old grey-headed actor was before 
me. Now the lamp burned bright and 
you could see his face. Everything was in 
that face. The dream, the twenty-two 
years and everything. 


was 


veins, 


_Reprinted from Story magazine by permission 
of the editors and the author. 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


THE PULITZER PRIZE PLAYS 


Edited by Katherine and 
William Cordell 


In one way this is a very new book in- 
deed: it left the press but a few. weeks 
ago. In another, however, it goes back to 
the year 1918, when the first award was 
made for a play that should conform to 
the somewhat elastic, not to say indefinite, 
requirements of the Pulitzer Award. This 
important prize is offered for the original 
play performed in New York which shall 
best represent the educational value and 
power of the stage. The question natu- 
rally follows, education about what, and 
for what purpose? If you run through 
even the titles of these dramas you will 
see a surprising diversity of direction. 
There would seem to be little in common 
between an acrid domestic tragi-comedy 
like George Kelly’s Craig’s Wife, in which 
a woman’s love for her house is greater 
than that for her husband, and an up- 
roarious satire—to music—of American 
political methods, like Of Thee I Sing. 
Zona Gale’s novel, Miss Lulu Bett, makes 
quite as good a play; Edith Wharton’s 
Age of Innocence loses by the process of 
dramatization, while her The Old Maid be- 
comes quite as striking a stage presenta- 
tion as in book form. But how far may 
the definition of an “originai play” be 
stretched to include dramatizations from 
novels? 

You may trace the development of 
Eugene O’Neill’s powers through the va- 
rious plays by which he has been given a 
triple crown. You may ask yourself, and 
probably will do so, why on earth this or 
that play was chosen. In some ways this 
is the most practical reason for instituting 
prizes like the Pulitzer. They make people 
who seldom give thought to standards of 
judgment, selection, and criticism, ask 
themselves what does constitute standards. 
And in the course of your reading the 
book, even if you do so for sheer enter- 
tainment, you are bound to come upon 
more than one drama that will seem writ- 
ten especially for you. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 
Charles Dickens 


Why, you may ask, should I put this as 
the “old” book to go with the “new” one 
in the Drama Number? Because it con- 
tains among its large cast of characters 
the peerless Crummles family, immortal 
ham actors. 

People have said that Dickens would 
have been a great actor had he not been a 
greater novelist. This is only half true; 
he was a great actor, as well as a great 
novelist. He never let himself lose touch 
with the stage and actual production; as 
an amateur he was little less than mar- 
vellous in certain lines, and his dramatic 
readings created a new form of stage pre- 
sentation. He had the theatre in his blood. 
Nobody in all the world of his creations 
came more completely alive and has a 
greater chance of staying so as long as 
the English language does, than Vincent 
Crummles and his travelling company, 
Bravassa and Snevellicci and the Infant 
Phenomenon, and Henrietta Petowker who 
let down her hair and “did” the “Blood 
Drinker’s Burial” so well she frightened 
children into fits. 

Besides, you will find out a good deal 
about play-writing in this book. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 














Characters 


THE KING THE MINSTREL 
HYND HORN 
THE LADY JEAN 





(The King and Lady Jean enter, R, at- 
tended by Hynd Horn, who is given a 
scroll by The King and goes out with it, 
L.) 
1 

MINSTREL: 

Near the 

man born, 
First Crorvs: 

With a hey lillelu, and a ho, lo, lan; 
MINSTREL: 


King’s court was the young 


And his name it was called Young Hynd 
Horn. 

Seconp Cnorvs: 
With a hey, down, and a hey diddle 


downie. 


(Hynd Horn reenters, L, and salutes. the King, 
on refrain 2, verse 1 Jeat 1 motions for him to come 
to her, refrain 1, verse 2; and on refrain 2, verse 
2, Hynd Horn takes the cloak from her shoulders at 
her bidding in pantomime; she smiles at him as he 
does so. The King sees thi is and turns angrily on 
refrain 1, verse 3; on refrain 2, he dismisses Hynd 
Horn with a magnificent gesture toward the ocean, 
R, and Hynd Horn gives Jean back her cloak and 
starts out sorrowfully, on refrain 1 of verse 4. The 
King goes out, L, well-satisfied, on refrain 2, verse 
4.) 

2 
MINsTREL: 

Seven long years he has served the King. 
First Cuorvs: 

With a hey lillelu, and a ho, k 
MInstTREL: 

And all for the 

Jean. 

Seconp Cuorvs: 

With a hey, down, and a hey 

downie. 


», lan; 


sake of his daughter 


diddle 


3 

MINSTREL: 

The King an angry man was he! 
First Cuorvs: 

With a hey lillelu, and a ho, lo, 
MINSTREL: 

And he sent Young Hynd Horn over 

the sea. 
Seconp Cuorvs: 

With a hey, down, and a hey 

downie. 


lan; 


diddle 


4 

MINSTREL: 

Over the sea and far away, 
First Cuorvs: 

With a hey lillelu, and a ho, lo, lan; 
MINSTREL: 
He has banished Young Hynd Horn for 
to stay. 


Drawing by 


THE BEGGAR-MAN 
THE PORTER 
THE BRIDEGROOM 
WEDDING GUESTS AND COURTIERS 











Artzybasheff 


of the participants. 
burlesqued. 
Seconp Cnorvs: 


With a hey, down, 
downie. 


and a hey diddle 


(As Jean speaks in verse 5, Hynd Horn checks 
his departure and turns back to her; on beat 1, the 
silent pulse at the end of line 1, he stands joyfully 
before her. On the silent beat 2, after line 2, he 
kneels at her feet. On beat 1, verse 6, she takes 
the ring from her finger, and on beat 2 of that 
verse she holds it out to him. In verse 7, on beat 
1 he takes the ring from her. On beat 1, verse 8, 


Hynd Horn puts the ring on his own hand, and he 
rises to his feet on beat 2 of that verse. In verse 
9, beat 1, he starts out again, R; he turns and 


kisses the ring in farewell to her as he goes out on 
beat 2.) 
5 
JEAN: 
O, I will give you my gay gold ring 
With three shining dimonds set therein. 


6 


As long as these diamonds keep their 
hue, 
Yoy'll know that I’m a lover true: 

7 
But if your ring turns pale and wan, 
Then I’m in love with another man. 


8 
Hynp Horn: 
For love of you I will wear your ring 
With three shining diamonds set therein; 


9 


Though I go to sea and far away, 
I will give you the ring on your wed- 
ding day! 


(Jean looks sadly after him, and on refrain 1 of 
verse 10, turns slowly and goes out, L. In verse 
13, refrain 1, Hynd Horn enters from the R, richly 
dressed and wearing a scarlet cloak; on refrain 1, 
verse 14, the Beggar-Man enters from the L, and 
they meet face to face on refrain 2 of that verse. 
On beat 2 of verse 18, Hynd Horn slips off his 
cloak and drops it over the arm of the old man. On 
refrain 1, verse 20, the Beggar-Man takes off his 
own loose and ragged coat, and gives it to Hynd 
Horn, who puts it on. The old man puts on Hynd 
Horn’s o- on refrain 2 of verse 20. On refrain 
1, verse 21, the beggar claps his old broad-brimmed 
hat onto ‘Hind Horn’s head and puts his staff into 
the latter’s hand; and on refrain 2 of that verse, 
Hynd Horn slips a purse into the beggar’s hand, 
claps him on the shoulder, and the beggar goes out, 
R, in great glee.) 

10 


MINSTREL: 
He’s gone to the sea and far away. 
First Cuorvs: 
With a hey lillelu, and a ho, lo, lan; 
MINSTREL: 


Arranged for Dramatization 


By Janet K. Smith 


No scenery is necessary for this play, with the exception of a 
screen or curtain across the back of the playing-space, so that the 
characters may make their entrances and exits quickly, from either 
end of it. Practically no properties are required, either; merely 
a cup for Jean, and the ring, and a scroll for the King. 


The chorus should be seated on the floor or with some of the 
further members of each group standing behind the others, 
in two irregular and compact masses on either side of the playing. 
space, where they will not interfere with the action of the playen 
nor hide them from the view of the audience. They will be turned 
inward toward the players, so that they can watch the action 
easily, but they are not all in profile to the audience. The vary. 
ing expression of the choral refrains must not be forced and 
extravagant, but it should reflect the mood of the happenings or 
While the whole play is a rollicking and 
good-humored bit of action, it must not be made rowdy nor 
(See editorial, 



























page 3, for further suggestions.) 











And he’s stayed for seven long years 
and a day. 

Seconp Cuorvs: 
With a hey, down, and a hey 
downie. 






diddle 
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MINSTREL: 
Seven long years by land and sea; 
First Cuorvs: 
With a hey lillelu, and a ho, lo, 
MINSTREL: 
And he’s often looked how his ring may 
be. 
Seconp Cnuorvs: 
With a hey, down, and a hey diddle 
downie. 








lan; 
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MINSTREL: 
One day when he looked his ring upon, 
First Cnyorvs: 
With a hey 
MINSTREL: 
The shining diamonds were pale and 
wan! 
Srconp Cnorvs: 
With a hey, down, and a hey diddle 
downie. 








lillelu, and a ho, lo, lan; 
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MINSTREL: 
He hoisted sails and home came he: 
First Cuorvs: 
With a hey lillelu, and a ho, lo, lan; 
MINSTREL: 
Home unto his own countrie. 
Seconp Cuorvs: 
With a hey, down, and a hey diddle 
downie. 
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MINSTREL: 
He’s left the sea and he’s come to land; 
First Cnyorvs: 
With a hey lillelu, and a ho, lo, lan; 
MINSTREL: 
And the first he met was an old beggar 
man. 
Seconp Cnorvs: 
With a hey, down, and a hey diddle 
downie. 
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Hynp Horn: 

What news, what news, my poor old 
man? 

For it’s seven years since I saw this 
land. 
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16 
Breccar-Man: 
No news, good sir, no news at all!— 
Yet go you up to the King’s great hall: 


17 


For this news, sir, to you I say, 
“Our King’s one daughter will wed to- 
day.” 
18 
Hynp Horn: 
Wilt thou give to me thy begging-coat? 
And I'll give to thee my scarlet cloak. 


19 


Now give me your old pike-staff and hat, 
And you shall be right well paid for 
that. 
20 
MINSTREL: . ; 

The old beggar-man cast off his coat; 
Fist CuHorvs: 

With a hey lillelu, and a ho, lo, lan; 
MINSTREL: 

And he’s put on the scarlet cloak. 
Seconp CHorvs: 

With a hey, down, and a hey diddle 

downie. 

21 
MINSTREL: 

He’s given him his pike-staff and hat; 
Fmsrt Cuorvs: 

With a hey lillelu, and a ho, lo, lan; 
MINSTREL: 

And he was right well paid for that. 
Seconp Cuorvs: ; 

With a hey, down, and a hey diddle 

downie. 

(On refrain 1 of verse 22, Hynd Horn goes 
across to the L end of the screen or curtain at the 
back; on refrain 2, he knocks at it and the Porter 
steps out. On beat 2 of verse 23, the Porter goes 
back of the screen again and his voice is heard 
making the announcement of verse 24, off-stage.) 

22 
MINSTREL: 
The old beggar-man was bound for the 
mill, 
First Cuorvs: 

With a hey lillelu, and a ho, lo, lan; 
MinstREL: : 

But Young Hynd Horn for the King’s 

own hall. 
Seconp Cuorvs: 

With a hey, down, and a hey diddle 

downie. 

23 
Hynp Horn: 

O, Porter, 

Horn’s sake 

You grant me a drink at the King’s own 

gate. 


I pray for Young Hynd 


24 
Porter (off-stage) 

There stands an old man at the King’s 

gate, 

He asketh 
Horn’s sake! 


a drink for Young Hynd 


25 

Minstre: 
The bride came tripping down the stair; 
First Cuorvs: 

With a hey lillelu, and a ho, lo, lan; 
Minstre: 

With combs of fine gold in her hair. 
Seconn CHorvs: 

With a hey, down, and 

downie. 


a hey diddle 


(On refrain 1 of verse 25, Hynd Horn had 
Moved back to the center of the screen; and taken 
his ring. On refrain 2, Jean enters, L, with 


the cup. She offers him the cup of refrain 1 of 
verse 26, and he takes it from her hand and looks 
fixedly at her on refrain 2; she does not recognize 
him. On refrain 1, verse 27, he drinks off the 
wine, and he drops the ring into the cup with his 
L_ hand, on refrain 2. Jean takes it out of the cup 
which he has handed to her, as she says line 1 
of verse 28, and holds it before him on beat 2 of 
that verse. Hynd Horn takes the ring from her 
on beat 1 of verse 29, and on beat 2 of verse 30, 
he slips it on her finger.) 


26 
MINSTREL: ; 
A cup of the red wine in her hand, 
First Cuorvs: 
With a hey lillelu, and a ho, lo, lan; 
MINSTREL: 
And that she gave to the beggar-man. 
Seconp Cnorvs: 
With a hey, down, and a hey diddle 
downie. 
27 
First Cuorvs: 
Out of the cup he drank the wine; 
First Cuorvs: 
With a hey lillelu, and a ho, lo, lan; 
MINSTREL: 
And into the cup he drop’t the ring! 
Seconp Cuorvs: 
With a hey, down, and a hey diddle 
downie. 
28 
JEAN: 
O, got thou this by sea or by land? 
Or got thou it from a dead man’s hand? 


29 
Hynp Horn: 
I got it neither by sea or by land, 
Nor got I it from a dead man’s hand. 


30 


But I got it at my wooing gay— 
And I've given it to you on your wed- 
ding day! 
31 
JEAN: 
I'll cast aside my satin gown, 
And I'll follow you from town to town. 


32 
Hynp Horn: 
You need not put off your satin gown, 
To follow me from town to town. 


33 
JEAN: 
I'll take the fine gold from my head, 
And follow you as we beg our bread. 


34 
Hywnp Horn: 
O, keep the fine gold upon your head, 
For I’ve no need to beg my bread! 


35 


I’ve come from the lands across the sea, 
That your own true lover I may be. 


(On beat 2 of verse 35, the King, the Bride- 
groom, and the wedding guests and courtiers come 
in from the L, to see what has become of the 
Lady Jean. They are astonished and puzzled at 
discovering the man in ragged clothes standing 
beside her. On refrain 1, verse 36, Hynd Horn 
slips off his ragged coat, and on refrain 2 he takes 
Jean’s hand and swings her across in front of him 
so that she stands to the R, and he is between her 
and her angry father. Then with his L arm about 
her waist and clasping her R hand in his, he mer- 
rily whirls her off, R, on refrain 2 of verse 37, 
as the Bridegroom comes forward threateningly on 
refrain 1 of that verse. n refrain 2 of verse 38, 
the King stamps off, L, and by refrain 1 of verse 
39 the guests have all followed him off. On re- 
frain 2 of that verse, the Bridegroom, very much 
annoyed and bewildered, goes off L, also, with his 


hands to his poor muddled head. In this refrain 
the second chorus indicates by their tone and ex- 
pressions that they're delighted at the trick Hynd 
Horn has played on the King.) 


36 
MINSTREL: 
He let his ragged coat down fall; 
First Cuorvs: 
With a hey lillelu, and a ho, lo, lan; 
MINSTREL: 
Young Hynd Horn shone before them 
all 
Sreconp Cuorvs: 
With a hey, down, and a hey diddle 
downie. 
37 
MINSTREL: 
The bridegroom thought he should her wed. 
First Crorvs: 
With a hey lillelu, and a ho, lo, lan; 
MINSTREL: 
But she is Young Hynd Horn’s instead! 
Sreconp Cuorvus: 
With a hey, down, and a hey diddle 
downie. 
38 
MINSTREL: 
The King an angry man is he! 
First Corus: 
With a hey lillelu, and a ho, lo, lan; 
MINSTREL: 
But the twain are far away over the sea. 
Seconp Cuorvs: 
With a hey, down, 
downie. 


and a hey diddle 


39 

MINSTREL: 

The bridegroom he has naught to 
First Cuorvs: 

With a hey lillelu, and a ho, lo, lan; 
MINSTREL: 

For he'll not be wed to Jean this day! 
Sreconp Cnorvs: 

With a hey, down, and a hey diddle 

downie. 


Say, 


40 

MINSTREL: 

The twain are away, over land and sea, 
First Cuorvs: 

With a hey lillelu, and a ho, lo, lan; 
MINSTREL: 

Where happy they evermore shall be. 
First anv Seconp Cuorvs: (together): 

With a hey, down, and a hey diddle 

downie. 


(On refrain 1 of verse 40, Hynd Horn and Jean 
come in hand-in-hand, from the R, and they bow 
to the audience on refrain 2. If you like, after 
the verses are over, all the company may pass 
across the stage in front of Hynd Horn and Jean, 
from L to R, the Beggar-Man chuckling; the 
Porter astonished, the Bridegroom shaking his 
head in disappointment, the King shaking his fist 
at Hynd Horn, and go off, R. Then Hynd Horn 
and Jean can go merrily off, 
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Along Broadway: 


HE theatrical season in New York 

this year has had a bumper crop. 
Tt with all crops, including the 

bumper, there have been some neg- 
ligible and some wholly bad plays which 
should have been (and were) plowed under, 
but on the whole theater-goers have found 
little to complain about and a great deal 
to praise. The cream of the crop, includ- 
ing translations not only from the Scandi- 
navian but also the Chinese, amounts to 
about thirty plays extant at this writing, 
a good two-thirds of which show every 
sign of enduring. (When it becomes 
necessary to buy tickets six or eight weeks 
in advance, any show takes on an almost 
discouraging permanence). 

One of the first hits in point of time 
as well as with the added perspective of 
four solid months of playing to packed 
houses, is Maxwell Anderson’s Winterset, 
a poetic tragedy of social injustice. Mr. 
Anderson’s blank verse and Burgess 
Meredith’s manner of speaking it, together 
with Mr. Mielziner’s magnificent set under 
one of Manhattan’s great bridges, have 
all combined to produce one of the biggest 
moments in our theater. If Mr. Anderson 
hadn’t already won the Pulitzer prize once 
or twice, thereby making himself ineligible 
this year, this would be our bet for the 
season. 

Then there’s Dead End. All plot aside 
(you’ve already read the plot in the edi- 
torial of the February 1 Scholastic) it’s 
the acting of the half-dozen boys (all be- 
tween 10 and 16) which is standing the 
customers up in the aisles. The gossip is 
that when Sidney Kingsley wrote Dead 
End he merely indicated the gist of what 
he wanted said by his young actors, know- 
ing full well that the boys themselves 
could do a better and a more realistic job 
of it if left to their own devices. An added 
distinction is Norman Bel-Geddes’ set 
which. places the audience in the East 
River, looking head on at a dead-end New 
York street, with the boys taking dives 
off into the orchestra pit and coming up 
glistening wet. 

Two very good dramas have been made 
out of two very good books. Helen Jerome 
is responsible for getting Jane Austen’s 
Pride and Prejudice into a stage version 
so wise and witty that it satisfies even 
the most ardent Bennet fans who, up to 
the time they saw the play were apt to 
scoff at the idea of anyone turning an 
18th century novel into a 1936 evening’s 
sparkling entertainment. It was a still 
harder job to translate Edith Wharton’s 
Ethan Frome into the theater, but Owen 
and Donald Davis have done it. They 
have had to invent some episodes and fill 
in dialogue where Mrs. Wharton had none, 
but in doing so they have let nothing go 
of the essential bewilderment and despair 
of the three people whose pinched lives 
are so strangely like the cold and barren 
snow-bank outside their squalid kitchen 
door. All of-this fine writing would have 
come to little, however, if the casting for 
the three main parts had been altered one 
jot or tittle. Pauline Lord, as Zenobia 
Frome, the sick complaining wife; Ray- 
mond Massey as the poverty-stricken and 
bewildered Ethan; Ruth Gordon in the 
part of little Mattie Silver, who comes 
to the house as hired girl and is finally 
driven away by her jealous cousin, Zen- 
obia, are all perfectly cast. It isn’t pretty, 
but it’s life with a capital L. 

The best biographical play is, of course, 
Victoria Regina. For a lesser play given 
by lesser actors, the fact that the world’s 
eye is now turned on the English Royal 


Family would be nothing less than a lucky 
break. But with Helen Hayes in the title 
role, no such break is needed. Here, in 
the course of an evening, during ten scenes 
(out of Laurance Housman’s dramatic 
biography called The Queen: God Bless 
Her), Miss Hayes gives you a Queen from 
the moment a sleepy girl is aroused from 
bed and officially informed of her succes- 
sion to the throne, down through the fat- 
tening years to the Diamond Jubilee. Mr. 
Housman has written about the real Queen 


Jimmy Durante and big Rosie in Billy 
Rose’s Jumbo (Hippodrome Theatre, 
New York). 


and woman, not the legendary and rather 
boring figurehead known in her last years 
as the Widow of Windsor. Vincent Price, 
as the Prince Consort, fits his part as 
elegantly as his Victorian clothes, sar- 
torially perfect, fit him. It has been said 
that Mr. Housman, good friend of Mr. 
Price, had the latter in mind for the part 
all along. 

No review of this season, however brief, 
can omit a word about Clifford Odets’ 
Paradise Lost. Partly because the play 
has started so much discussion, and partly 
because the play merits such discussion. 
When a play divides critics and audience 
into two camps—some hotly pro (with a 
great off-stage murmur of Chekov); the 
others as hotly con (off-stage murmurs 
here too), the only thing to do is go see 
it for yourself and take no one’s word. 
Especially since the one thing most every- 
one is agreed on is that Mr. Odets is the 
“most promising and vital talent in the 
American theater.” 

Everyone in the world who likes cir- 
cuses (estimated to be 99 44/100 per cent 
of the world’s population at last count) 
should see Jumbo. The biggest reason is 
Rosie, an elephant of character and charm 
who plays the title role. Other reasons 
are A. Robins, the funniest clown you ever 
saw, who is now famous for his stunt of 
producing thousands of bananas from his 
pocket; Jimmie Durante, who has a great 
time being himself, and practically every 
act and actor in this “super-colassial stu- 
pendious” show. 

Other plays the critics have on their 
“must” lists are Lynn Riggs’ Russet Man- 
tle, which is being nominated right and 
left for the Pulitzer prize; At Home 
Abroad with Bea Lillie being Bea Lillie 
and Eleanor Powell doing her marvelous 
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SCHOLAS 


A Glance at the Best Plays of rhe 


Current Theatrical Season 


tap dancing (until her recent breakdown); 
Boy Meets Girl, a hilarious show about 
(of all places) Hollywood; First Lady, 
which presents Jane Cowl in_ political. 
social goings-on in Washington; The Chil 
dren’s Hour, which is well into its second 
year; Parnell or how Katie O’Shea held 
up the establishment of the Irish Free 
State for a good forty years; Porgy and 
Bess, America’s first real folk opera (you 
all know Porgy’s song “I Got Plenty of 
Nothing” by now) ; Squaring the Circle, in 
which the Soviets laugh at themselves; the 
Taming of the Shrew, by W. Shakespeare, 
which the Lunts have made into a very 
lively piece of horseplay; Three Men on 
a Horse, which plays right along in spite 
of wind and weather (second year); Let 
Freedom Ring, a well-acted drama of in- 
dustrial conditions in the textile mills of 
the Carolinas; Ibsen’s Ghosts acted beau 
tifully and powerfully by Nazimova with 
a good supporting cast; and Lady Preciou) 
Stream, imported from China by way of 
London and presented in the Chinese mam 
ner. As if this weren’t quite enough fog! 
one season, there’s more coming: Kathem 
ine Cornell in Shaw’s Saint Joan; Les’ “| 
Howard in the long-promised Hamlet, ¢ 


others. 
—ERNESTINE TAGGARD . 
‘Z 
LITERARY LEADS" 
One of the best ways of keeping 7 
with what’s going on in the theater, is 
read Stage as it appears monthly and fole 
low its commentaries, reviews, previews 
pictures, and gossip. Look in the Januar 
issue for color reproductions of th 
original Rex Whistler sketches for the setf 
of Victoria Regina, and while you’re at i 
read Laurence Housman’s account of how 


he came to write The Queen: God Ble 
Her, from which the play was made. 








e 4 

Random House, which has, since its om 
ganization in 1927, consistently publishe : 
beautifully made editions of the work of 
such writers as Eugene O'Neill, Rockwell 
Kent, Robinson Jeffers, Clifford Odets, 
Marcel Proust, etc., has just announced 
that it will join forces with the firm .of 
Harrison Smith and Robert Haas, another 
flourishing young publishing house. The 
new firm, called Random House, Inc., will 
continue publishing their highly successful 
Modern Library series, along with new 
books. Random House is the publisher of 
The Pulitzer Prize Plays, reviewed in Mrs, 
Becker’s column (page 13). 

For pictures of the remarkable sets that 
have helped make Dead End, Taming of 
the Shrew, Parnell, and First Lady the 
plays they are, see the February issue of 
Theater Arts Monthly and read Danid 
Rich’s article, “The Artist Sets the Stage,” 
which points out that it can’t be a “coin 
cidence that the best plays in this hearten- 
ing theater season employ the best of the 
theater designers to contribute to theit 
success.” The names of such designers ag 
Jo Mielziner, Norman Bel-Geddes, Vir 
cente Minnelli, Albert Johnson, Stewart 
Chaney, Donald Oenslager, and Soint 
Syrjala are becoming important to playe 
wright and theater-goer alike. 
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THE FEDERAL THEATRE 


By KATHERINE CLUGSTON 


N a play written by college stu- 

dents, and presented recently 

on a college stage,” says Mrs. 

Hallie Flanagan, “there is a 
scene in which an intellectual, stroll- 
ing along, meditating on art, is sud- 
denly confronted by a woman, who 
emerges from a motionless, attentive 
mass of workers. ‘Is this the appointed 
hour’, she asks. ‘Is this the time and 
place where we should meet’? The 
intellectual, courteously removing his 
hat, remarks cautiously, ‘I do not 
think that we have met before’. To 
which the woman replies, ‘I’ve walked 
the world for six years, not growing 
weaker but growing stronger. I’ve 
noticed you. I knew that some day 
you would notice me’.” 

What makes the Federal Theatre 
Project, of which Mrs. Flanagan is 
the National Director, unique is the 
fact that it arises not primarily out 
of any beautiful or fine-spun theory 
or practice of art, but out of an urgent 
economic necessity. What makes it 
different from any previous theatrical 
venture is that it is of the stern stuff 
of life, a matter of bread, shoes, rent, 
and coal. To people who howl and 
clamor because the theatre must go 
about wearing the shackles of relief, 
Mrs. Flanagan replies: 

“It is because the Federal Theatre 
Project is based upon a reality deeper 
and more fundamental than that of mere 
entertainment or self expression, the real- 
ity of life or death, or self-respecting 
labor in the field for which the laborer 
is fitted, that I believe in it. We in the 
Federal Theatre Project are not playing 
at life, we are a part of it. We are proud 
of the restraints under which we work. 
Because of those very restraints, we stand, 
perhaps, on the threshold of something 
new and vital. No great drama has ever 
been born which did not exist first, po- 
tentially, in the vital daily needs and 
exigencies of its period. As the early 
Greek and English plays emerged from 
certain fundamental religious urgencies, 
so the new drama of the twentieth cen- 
tury can emerge only out of our economic 
conflicts. If we of the Federal Theatre 
Project can aid in that new birth, can 
even point the way toward it, while re- 
lieving the acute distress of our actors, 
playwrights, directors and technicians, we 
shall have done something profoundly 
exciting and significant.” 

The Federal Theatre Project is na- 
tion-wide. It limits itself to no one 
section of the country, to no class or 
race. It is based on a belief that in- 
telligence, experience, and enthusiasm 
are universal, that in every section of 
the United States there are dramatic 
needs and that each region has some- 
thing unique and valuable to say 


An Adventure 


about itself, its own people, customs 
and traditions. So far there are eleven 
regional directors outside of New 
York City, under the immediate super- 
vision of Mrs. Flanagan, each in con- 
trol of a section of some size. George 
Gatts is in charge of New York State; 
Hiram Motherwell of New England; 
Jasper Deeter of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania; Frederick McConnell 
of Ohio, West Virginia and Kentucky; 
Frederick H. Koch of Virginia and 
North and South Carolina; John Mc- 
Gee of Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, 
Georgia, Louisiana and Tennessee; 
Thomas Wood Stevens of Chicago; 
Charles Meredith of Texas, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas; Glenn Hughes of 
Idaho, Montana, Washington, Oregon 
and Wyoming; and Gilmour Brown of 
California, Nevada, Colorado, Utah, 
Arizona and New Mexico. 

All these—theatrical ventures, ex- 
perimental in nature, for the most 
part specialize in new plays of un- 
known dramatists, with an emphasis 
on regional and local material. Focal 
centers for theatre activity already 
exist in such organizations as_ the 
Cleveland Playhouse, the Pasadena 
Playhouse, the North Carolina Play- 
makers, the Iowa University Theatre, 
the Hedgerow Theatre, and other unf- 
versity and civic centers. The Federal 
Theatre Project believes that the the- 
atre horizon is expanding to include 
the Santa Fe desert, the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the valley of the Mississippi, 
widening to include a consciousness of 
the social scene as well as the social 
register; widening in short to include 
the impossible, that same impossible 
which has led our contemporaries to 
soar to the stars, whisper through 
space, and fling miles of steel and 
glass into the air. 

All over the United States the Fed- 
eral Theatre Project has been putting 
to work which is creative, theatre peo- 
ple who have been out of jobs for 
several years. The number of work- 
ers in the various projects varies 
greatly, from the four thousand or 
more whose headquarters are in New 
York City, to projects of a few hun- 
dred or less. Funds are sent out by 
the Federal Government only to those 
places in which the number of pro- 
fessional theatre people eligible for 
the Federal Theatre Project is suf- 
ficient to form a theatre unit. In cities 
or towns where the load of theatrical 
unemployment on the relief rolls is 
less than twenty-five, the regional di- 


rector attempts to place such profes- 
sionals in teaching positions on recrea- 
tional or educational projects. In cer- 
tain states the number of professional 
theatre people on the relief rolls does 
not even justify the expenditure of 
Federal funds to start theatre units, 
The plan is to send certain companies 
traveling through some of these areas 
where resident units are not advis- 
able. A play about Jefferson Davis, 
for example, will shortly set out ona 
tour of the Southern States. 

According to the general rules gov- 
erning the disbursement of the funds, 
eighty per cent of all money allocated 
to a project must be spent in wages to 
the theatre people who were on the 
relief rolls before November 1, 1935. 
Another ten per cent will be paid to 
other theatrical workers who will be 
used in directorial or administrative 
capacities in the actual carrying for- 
ward of projects. The remaining ten 
per cent will be spent in production 
costs. The hope is, of course, to make 
as many as possible of the individual 
enterprises self-supporting, and so 
vital to their respective communities 
that they can continue to function 
when relief is no longer necessary, 
thus laying the basis for not one but 
many Federal theatres all over the 
country. 

Mrs. Flanagan believes that there 
is no great handicap in the fact that 
ninety per cent of the federal grant 
must be spent for wages, leaving only 
ten per cent for production costs. She 
thinks rather that such a restriction 
is an asset: 

“Theatre vocabulary is 
even the plays now on in New York 
show. Playwrights are writing plays 
which are not cluttered up with ‘beds and 
dining room tables. Actors are acting in 
ways other than by hanging on to a tele- 
phone or changing their clothes. Designers 
are devising rapid telegraphic methods of 
communicating and evoking ideas and emo- 
tions. The Federal Theatre, emerging be- 
cause of an economic necessity, unem- 
ployment, is faced at once with another 
economic necessity, that of using less ex- 
pensive but not necessarily less eloquent 
theatre language. We need not be content 
with makeshift imitations. We can try, 
even if at first awkwardly, for a rapid, 
simplified, vivid form of stage expres- 
sion, in which actors, directors, producers 
and playwrights leave for the time being 
the problem of triangular relationships in 
rectangular sets.” 

People of every shade of opinion are 
working together on the Federal Theatre 
Project, not to be sure, without friction, 
but with a surprising degree of forbear- 
ance and unanimity. Some have fantastic 

(Continued on page 20) 
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The Evolution of 


the Modern 


F all the problems which have 
beset the managers of thea- 
tres in the past four hundred 
years, none has been more 

pressing than the question of how best 
to admit persons desirous of seeing 
a play. The possibility of rushing 
into a theatre two minutes before the 
rising of the curtain, and, by virtue 
of a ticket purchased two weeks be- 
fore, taking possession of an aisle seat 
in the front row of the second balcony, 
was a possibility unknown to play- 
goers before the end of the nineteenth 
century. To savor fully this luxury 
which we now take for granted, it is 
necessary to revisualize the impatient 
waitings which our forefathers en- 
dured before the appearance of the 
numbered ticket. 

In Shakespeare’s day there were 
no tickets at all. An Elizabethan 
gentleman paid a general admission 
fee at the door, another fee to the 
attendant inside for the privilege of 
standing with the groundlings, and a 
third fee to another attendant if he 
wished to sit in style. A century later, 
there were still no printed tickets, but 
a step in that direction had been taken 
by the introduction of the token sys- 
tem. A Restoration beau paid his 
money for the pit or gallery at the 
deor to the doorkeeper. He received 
in return a metal check labelled pit 
or gallery, depending upon the part 
of the house to which he had paid his 
fee. These tokens were collected by 
the attendants inside. They served 
merely to indicate the possessor’s right 
to enter a specific part of the house. 
They did not guarantee a seat. The 
admission fee to the boxes was still 
collected by the box-keeper between 
the acts just as in the days of the 
inn-yard theatre when a box was 
passed among the 
guests of the inn who 
viewed the perform- 
ance from the upper 
windows or balconies. 
This obviously allowed 
a considerable latitude 
of credit both to the 
box-keeper and to the 
occupants of the boxes, 
and all due and undue 
advantage was taken 
of it. As a result, by 
the end of the seven- 
teenth century, metal 
checks were already 
beginning to be issued 








for the boxes also. The purpose of 
these metal tokens was to maintain 
a “check” updn the money takers, 
whose _ sleight-of-hand performances 
with theatrical receipts were famous. 

Such metal checks as those in the 
Restoration theatres were used for 
tickets almost exclusively until the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century. 
Printed tickets appeared early in the 
eighteenth century but only upon spe- 
cial occasions. They were introduced 
by actors and actresses who in solicit- 
ing “the Favour of the Town” for 
their benefit nights, found paper 
tickets more convenient than heavy 
metal tokens to enclose with their let- 
ters requesting patronage. The only 
advantage to the playgoer which these 
tickets afforded was the possibility of 
purchasing them in advance. But un- 
til the end of the century even this 
advantage was confined to _ benefit 
nights, for on ordinary play nights 
the playgoer merely paid his money 
at the door, and received a metal check 
which was collected by an attendant 
inside. There were no 
printed, numbered tickets 
procurable in advance, 
and there was no limit to 
the number of “admis- 
sions” sold upon any one 
night. As a result, on 
popular play nights, few 
people sat. The members 
of the audience were 
packed in as tightly as 
the proverbial sardines 
and frequently “overflow- 
ed from every Part of 
the House” with much 
disappointment to those 
unable to gain admittance. 
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The procuring of a seat, therefore, 
in an eighteenth century playhouse, as 
in the Elizabethan and Restoration 
theatres, was largely a matter of first 
come, first served, and possession was 
ten points of the law. To be assured 
of a seat, it was necessary to go to 
the theatre several hours in advance 
of the scheduled hour of performance, 
choose one, and then sit. Ladies and 
gentlemen of quality sent servants to 
keep places for them and hence such 
notices as the following appear ap- 
pended to the theatrical advertise- 
ments of the day: “The Ladies are 
requested to send their Servants by 
four to keep places and it is heped 
they will come early to prevent Dis- 
order.” ‘This keeping of places was 
permitted in the boxes only, but on 
nights when an overflow was expected, 
the first few rows of the pit usually 
were railed in with the boxes, and 
servants were allowed to keep places 
there also. In the pit and gallery, no 
person was allowed to keep a place 
for anyone else, so that many a citizen 
and apprentice found it necessary to 
neglect his work in order to arrive 
at the playhouse early enough to get 
a good seat. 

The length of time which the audi- 
ence had to wait because of this sys- 
tem of admission, varied considerably. 
The scheduled hour of performance, 
in the early 1700’s, was six o'clock. 
By the end of the century, it was 
sometimes as late as eight, but usually 
seems to have been seven or seven 
thirty. But the scheduled hour fre- 
quently was much earlier than the 
actual hour at which the performance 
began. There were many vicissitudes 
which prevented the curtain from ris- 
ing at the appointed time, and the 
newspapers from one end of the cen- 
tury to the other are filled with com- 
plaints at these delays. | Generally 
speaking, however, the average mem- 
ber of an eighteenth century audience 
had a wait of anywhere from two to 
four hours. Naturally this wait was 
not characterized by a stony silence. 
The interval was spent in eating, 
drinking, cork-popping, chatting, flirt- 
ing, arguing, fighting, and rioting, and 
it was not until the unwieldy method 
of admission which necessitated these 
waits was remedied, that anything re- 
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sembling peace and propriety de- 
scended upon the English theatre. 

During the Restoration and eigh- 
teenth century, a lady who expected 
to be present at the performance of 
a play, sent a servant to the theatre 
to inform the box-keeper of her in- 
tentions and to request that he keep 
a certain number of places for her. 
The number of places desired was 
duly noted in the box-keeper’s book 
and since he knew approximately how 
many persons each bench in the boxes 
could hold, and knew also the number 
of places which had been taken, he 
could send the 
servant back with 
a message as to 
thelady’s chances 
for that evening. 
For popular 
plays, these res- 
ervations might 
be made some 
days in advance 
but they meant 
little more than 
an indication 
that the lady and 
her friends ex- 
pected to occupy 
a certain amount 
of sitting space 
upon that occa- 
sion. There was 
no money trans- 
action except perhaps a tip to the 
box-keeper. The actual choice of 
seats, although depending to some ex- 
tent upon the position of the lady in 
the box-keeper’s estimation, depended 
in a greater degree upon the physical 
prowess of the servants who were sent 
to “keep places.” 

Toward the end of the eighteenth 
century, “to prevent the many Disap- 
pointments of the Public and the 
heavy Losses sustained by the Man- 
agers, by Boxes and Places being 
given up on the very Day of Perform- 
ance,” the system was adopted of 
“tickets being delivered to those who 
wish to secure places for each Night’s 
Performance, on paying half the Price 
at the Time of taking them, the re- 
mainder on the Night of Admission, 
the Half so deposited to be forfeited 
in Case of Disappointment.” 

They were sold with the ad- 
monition that they were 
“printed with the name of the 
particular night they are de- 
signed for and will not be 
admitted on any other.” This 
inaugurated the regular use of 
printed dated tickets and the 
modern system of prepay- 
ment. It also invested additional 
power in the box-keeper who now kept 
regular office hours for the purpose 
of selling tickets in advance. Before 
long, special pit and gallery offices 
were also established. At the time of 
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performance, however, the door- 
keepers still had the authority to col- 
lect money and issue tickets. It was 
not until the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century that their duties be- 
came restricted to the taking of 
tickets. By that time the functions of 
the pit and gallery offices had become 
merged with that of the box office and 
the modern box office had come in 
to being. 

By the turn of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, then, playgoers could purchase 
tickets in advance for a specific night 
and be sure of having a place to sit, 


The Bear-Garden or Hope Theatre, London; built in the year 
(Illustration from Early London Theatres, by T. Fair- 


man Ordish.) 


but no particular seat was guaranteed 
and it was still necessary to go to the 
theatre early if one were to be sure of 
a good one. By the middle of the 
century, however, it was possible to 
secure particular seats in advance by 
the payment of a booking charge to 
the box-keeper and shortly thereafter 
numbered tickets corresponding to 
numbered seats began to come into 
general use for the boxes and dress 
circle. By the end of the century, 
they were also being issued for the 
galleries, and our modern system of 
admission had become firmly estab- 
lished. 

In conclusion, it must be pointed 
out, that the evolution of the theatre 
ticket has here been traced only in 
outline. Exceptions and addenda 
could be pointed out at every turn. 

And many are the traditions 
which still survive. 

Even today, in some large 
theatres, separate ticket offices 
are still kept for the-different 
parts of the house. In pro- 
vincial, and indeed some city 
theatres, both in England and 
America, metal checks are 
still used where seats are not 

reserved. And of course, even our 
grandest movie palaces, with their 
checks and unnumbered seats, still re- 
tain the system which admitted be- 
wigged and beruffled beaux into the 
theatres of the Restoration. 


SCHOLASTIC 


Ile 


(Concluded from page 8) 


be you? I'll git the ile now right enough 
—jest a little while longer, Annie—then 
we'll turn hom’ard. I can’t turn back now, 
you see that, don’t ye? I’ve got to git 
the ile. (Jn sudden terror.) Answer me! 

(She keeps on playing the organ, but 
makes no reply. The Mare’s face appears 
again through the skylight.) 

Mate: All ready, sir. 

(Keeney turns his back on his wife and 
strides to the doorway, where he stands for 
a moment and looks back at her in anguish, 
fighting to control his feelings.) 

Marte: Comin’, sir? 

Keeney (his face suddenly grown hard 
with determination): Aye. 

(He turns abruptly and goes out. Mrs. 
Kreney does not appear to notice his de- 
parture. Her whole attention seems cen- 
tered in the organ. She sits with half- 
closed eyes, her body swaying a little from 
side to side to the rhythm of the hymn. 
Her fingers move faster and faster and 
she is playing wildly and discordantly as 
the curtain falls.) 


Federal Theatre 


(Concluded from page 18) 








and visionary schemes, others are hard- 
boiled and realistic. But most of them, 
though they may grumble at official “red 
tape” and complain over the unwieldiness 
of Governmental machinery, see in the 
project what Mrs. Flanagan saw and still 
sees in it, the first recognition in this 
country that the theatre can be something 
more than an outworn and dated means 
of private enterprise. They see it sud- 
denly vested with public interest, import- 
ance and significance, not only as a cul- 
tural force but as a social institution. If 
this principle can be established and de- 
veloped, then there is some hope for the 
future of the theatre. 

These people who have dedicated their 
lives to the theatre, who have been without 
work, who have suffered because of that 
dedication, have had, almost without ex- 
ception, a vague dream of using their 
skill, knowledge and enthusiasm in the 
creation of a truly American Theatre, 
artistically honest, economically sound, 
politically unfettered. This dream is now 
being tested by the urgency of unemploy- 
ment relief. They must begin where the 
Broadway stage leaves off. They must in- 
vent and create and consolidate. They 
must examine every new idea and tech- 
nique and develop those which prove to be 
of value. They may make mistakes, but 
not, we hope, the same mistake twice. On 
the other hand, they may succeed in dis- 
covering one new playwright or introduc- 
ing one new method of directing or acting 
or in inventing one new lighting or scenic 
effect. They may do more. They may learn 
how to spend the taxpayers’ money so 
well that the taxpayers themselves will get 
the best possible return on it. Many 
European countries have thriving National 
Theatres, supported by the good will of the 
general public. We are too large and 
varied a country to limit ourselves to any 
one theatre or form of theatrical expres- 
sion. What Mrs. Flanagan and these people 
of the Federal Theatre Project are work- 
ing toward, is not one, but many national 
theatres, each alone and unique, yet all 
bound together by an idea. 
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Who’s Who in the News 
MR. LIBERTY 


If the American Liberty League were 
to have a masquerade ball, its president, 
Jouett Shouse, probably would attend dis- 

guised as the Statue 

of Liberty. Mention 

the word liberty and 

Shouse leaps to his 

feet to second the 

nomination. It is 

said he spends many 

hours anxiously 

watching the Consti- 

tution and the Su- 

preme Court, and, if 

any New Dealer ap- 

SHOUSE proaches within a 

mile, Shouse lets out 

a roar that is heard in every village and 
town. 

Though Shouse is in his fifties, he’s only 
slightly greyed and his jutting chin and 


round hawk eyes mark him as a bold, | 
forceful man. A Kentuckian, Shouse went | 

. a | 
to Republican Kansas and was elected to 


Congress as a Democrat. That feat proved 
his political ability. He later served as 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury under 
Carter Glass in 1918, practiced law in 
Kansas City and, in 1928, teamed with 
Al Smith and John J. Raskob in the 
National Committee of the Democratic 
party. In 1932, Shouse picked the wrong 
candidate and joined the “stop Roosevelt” 
movement in the party. Thus, in 1933, 
he found himself in the outer darkness. 
The next year he joined Smith, Raskob, 
John W. Davis, the wealthy Du Pont fam- 
ily of Wilmington, Delaware, and others, 
in founding the Liberty League. The 
League declared it was not anti-Roosevelt. 
Roosevelt told the League it should re- 
member that the Constitution is supposed 
to protect human rights as well as the 
rights of property. 

To date, the League has criticized Roose- 
velt in 83 pamphlets. Its lawyers’ com- 
mittee, dubbed the “amateur Supreme 
Court,” has declared the Wagner Labor 
Relations bill, the Guffey Coal bill, and 
the Potato Control] law unconstitutional. 
Its recent dinner in Washington featured 
an elaborate meal during which large por- 
tions of the New Deal were devoured 
whole by Al Smith and other speakers. 
During the past year the League has re- 
ceived almost as much money as both 
major political parties combined. In 
numbers the League is not large, but it 
has powerful financial backing from con- 
servative business leaders. 


NINE LIVES 


When Pierre Laval finally resigned as 
Premier of France he left vacant a politi- 
cal post that no one seemed to want. 
Business has been gg 
bad in France and 
the Premier is the 
object of attacks 
from all sides. Elec- 
tions will be held in 
the Spring and this 
makes the political 
headhunters even 
more active. Final- 
ly, Albert Sarraut 
same to accept the ; 
remiership. He se- 
lected nvaed mem- SARRAUT 
bers from his own party (Radical Socia)- 
ists) to form a cabinet and _ picked 
members from other factions to gain 
enough support to last till election time. 
Immediately he was the target for the 
conservative and radical press. The 65- 
year-old, serious-faced man merely adjust- 
ed his glasses, smoothed his thin gray 

(Concluded on page 23) 








FOR THIRST 


IN ANY GAME from hockey to hearts, “time out” 
for thirst is “time in” for DOLE Pineapple Juice. 
For you'll find this grand drink from Hawaii does 
more than slake the thirst. It affords real refresh- 
ment, too. Refreshment of a kind that water alone 
cannot supply. It’s the natural juice, you know, the 
pure juice of sun-ripened Island pineapples. It’s 
unsweetened. No added preservative of any kind. 

All over the country DOLE Pineapple Juice is 
winning favor on playing fields, on courts, at train- 
ing tables, in homes. Coaches, trainers, managers, 
players like it; drink it; recommend it morning, 


noon and night. 


DOLE @& 
HAWAIIAN 
PINEAPPLE 
JUICE & 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE Co., LTD., HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S.A. 
Sales Offices: 215 Market St., San Francisco 
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New Federal Reserve Board Takes Control 


N modern American business, money 
I and the ability to borrow money— 

which we call credit—are vitally im- 
portant to the life of the nation. They 
might be compared to the tracks and 
trains of a railroad company. Credit and 
money move goods. They enable people 
to buy and sell. Tracks and _ trains 
enable the railroad to move its freight. 
Railroad traffic managers and divisional 
superintendents see that there are adequate 
trains and tracks to handle all the freight 
business. If large amounts of freight pile 
up at one station, the railroad shifts its 
trains to meet the emergency. Central 
control makes a railroad efficient. Credit 
and money in this nation are controlled 
mainly by privately owned banks. To see 
that there is adequate credit and money 
to move goods, the Government set up a 
Federal Reserve System to provide cen- 
tral regulation of credit and money. 


The Federal Reserve System 

Before 1913 our money and credit was 
not centrally regulated. If business was 
bad in one section of the nation and the 
banks there needed more money, they had 
difficulty in getting it. Also, our money 
and credit could not be increased or de- 
creased as business conditions throughout 
the nation might demand. Using the rail- 
road comparison—the trains could not be 
shifted to meet new conditions, and the 
tracks could not be used, or taken out of 
service, as the occasion might require. In 
1913, the Federal Reserve Act divided the 
nation into 12 Federal Reserve districts. 
There is a Federal Reserve Bank for each 
district. These are “bankers’ banks” and 
have no direct dealings with the public. 
Every national bank must become a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve System. State 
banks can become members if they want 
to. National banks are so named because 
they get their charters (the right to do 
business) from the national government 
and are under Federal supervision. State 
banks receive their charters from State 
governments. The purpose of the Federal 
Reserve System is to consolidate the na- 
tion’s money and credit so that it will be 
available wherever and whenever it is 
needed. 

The Federal Reserve Bank in each dis- 
trict helds the reserves of the member 
banks (national and state) and _ issues 
Federal Reserve Bank notes. These notes 
make up a large part of our paper money. 
These notes show that there is, in reserve, 
at the Federal Reserve Bank, gold or 
silver to the amount stated on the notes. 
In order to keep these banks from issuing 
too many of these notes, the Federal 
Government taxes them. Therefore, a bank 


is not going to issue more than the business 
of the nation makes profitable. 


Control of Money 

Before Congress established national 
banks during the Civil War, all types of 
state and private banks issued money. 
When the national banks were established, 
Congress taxed the other banks so heavily 
that they stopped issuing notes. To keep 
further check over the issuance of money, 
Congress ordered the national banks to 
deposit security (U. S. Government bonds) 
to cover the value of all notes they issued. 
This made it difficult for national banks to 
issue notes, and today most of the bank 
notes are issued by the Federal Reserve 


Banks. 


Banking Act of 1935 

Under the Banking Act of 1935 greater 
central control of credit and money is pro- 
vided by revising the Federal Reserve 
System. 

The Federal Reserve Board, which con- 
trolled all Federal Reserve Banks, is now 
called the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. Seven members, 
appointed by the President and approved 
by the Senate, compose this Board. The 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency were dropped from 
this new board. The change took place 
February 1, 1936. Several rules were made 
to remove this powerful board from po- 
litical influence. The chairman of the 
board must not serve longer than four 
years. Two men must be appointed each 
presidential term to fill vacancies. ‘This 
will prevent one President from packing 
the board with his own political friends. 
The members must be from different Fed- 
eral Reserve Districts. Under the rotating 
system of appointment, one member is ap- 
pointed for two years, another for four, 
then six, eight, ten, twelve and fourteen. 
This will find each new member being ap- 
pointed for a term of fourteen years. 


New Board Appointed 

President Roosevelt has appointed six 
members of the board. One member to 
fill an eight-year term has not been 
selected yet. The members are: Marriner 
S. Eccles, Salt Lake City banker, will serve 
four as Chairman of the Board. 
Eccles was a member of the old Board 
and introduced the Banking Act of 1935. 
M. S. Szymezak (Shim-chak) of Chicago, 
is the only other member who served on 
the old board. He will serve 12 years. 
Joseph A. Broderick of New York will 
serve 14 years. He formerly was Super- 
intendent of Banks in New York. John 
McKee, of Ohio, will serve a ten year 


years 


term. He has been an official in the RFC 
for several years. Ronald Ransom, At- 
lanta banker, was appointed for six years, 
and Ralph W. Morrison, Texas rancher 
and former public utility executive, will 
serve two years. Senator Carter Glass of 
Virginia, who opposed several measures 
of the Banking Act, has approved the 
new Board, so most commentators believe 
it is a good one. 

Under the Banking Act, this Board, to- 
gether with five representatives: of the 
Federal Reserve Banks, will form a com- 
mittee to exercise greater control 
credit and money. It can expand or con- 
tract credit as business needs dictate—in 
comparison to the railroad officials and 
their trains. 

Under the old law the banks were 
ordered to keep a definite amount of their 
deposits in the bank. The rest they could 
lend out to borrowers. Now, the new 
Board has power to double the amount of 
money that a bank must keep on hand, 
This will prevent banks from lending too 
much money for gambling on the stock 
market, or unwise real estate investments, 

Stock Market Control 

Shortly before the new Board took 
office, the old Board demonstrated how this 
government agency can prevent risky in- 
vestments on the stock market. It used 
its power to change margin requirements 
from 45 per cent to 55 per cent. In buy- 
ing company stocks on the margin, the 
purchaser had been required to pay 45 
per cent of the value of the stocks. The 
other 55 per cent was lent to him by the 
broker, who buys and sells such stocks, 
If the stock were in demand, its price 
would go up and the margin buyer was 
safe. But if the stock dropped in price, the 
margin buyer not only lost his 45 per cent, 
but he had to pay back the 55 per cent he 
borrowed. In raising margin requirements 
to 55 per cent, the Reserve Board hoped 
to discourage this borrowing to play the 
stock market by making a buyer put up 
55 per cent in money instead of only 45. 
People, who remembered how the 1929 
stock market skyrocketed and then. col- 
lapsed, applauded this move by the board. 


over 


The 1935 Banking Act also permanently 
established Federal Deposit Insurance on 
bank deposits up to $5,000. Banks will 
be taxed, or assessed, 1/12 of 1 per cent 
on their average deposits to finance this 
plan. State non-member banks having 
deposits of over one million dollars must 
join the Federal Reserve System by 1912 
if they are to retain their deposit insur- 
ance. This plan to insure the smaller de- 
positor, tends to increase public confidence 
in the banks and encourage people to de- 
posit their money instead of hoarding it. 


THE NEW BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


R. RANSOM 


son: 


R. W. MORRISON J. K. McKEE 


M. S. SZYMCZAK J. A. BRODERICK 
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m, At- 
c years, The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Re- 
rancher public (University of Oklahoma Press), 
ye, will by Dr. Angie Debo, has been awarded the 
lass of Dunning prize as the most outstanding 
easures contribution in the field of American his- 
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1 took postpaid from Station A, Pasadena, Cali- 
ow this fornia. . 
sky . Dr. John A. Wilson, 36 years of age 
‘t used and a former pupil of Dr. James H. 
ements Breasted who died recently, has been ap- 
n buy- pointed to his position at the University 
in, the of Chicago. 
pay 45 ’ . 
s. The Bureaucracy is going to continue to in- 
by the crease rather than decline, under whatever 
_— party, states C. Hartley Grattan in an 
stocks. article, “Working for the Government,” | | WHY BILLYOU OLD SILLY! DAN TOLD METHE REALL oz 
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eat te “Other People’s Money’ is a_ weekly FLEISCHMANN'S ' — 
feature by John T. Flynn in the New Re- YEAST! way 
ements public that we think you would enjoy j adi 
hoped reading in social studies classes. 
ay the * 
put up Senator Borah is causing some factions 
shy 4a of the Republican party a lot of worry. 
“1929 Will he run in 1936? Can he be nominated 
ee at the convention this summer? Watch 
n. col- for articles about Borah in the current 
board. magazines and newspapers. The “Un- 
nently official Observer” writes a witty piece in 
nce on Today for January 25, “Fun for Senator 
ca wilh Borah,” that is worth reading. wie; td, — Sr elameaman! Don’t let 
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havin Who’s Who in the News PARTY 1D CELEBRATE | | DoT YOURE. kill YOUR dates 
; must (Concluded from page 21) WONDERFUL URING the years follow- 
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Ae hair, and went calmly about his business. ing the beginning of ado- 
In 33 years of politics Sarraut has re- lescence—from about 13 to 25, 
a de- ceived and given his share of vocal abuse, or even longer—important 
idence so such criticism doesn’t worry him. Fur- Doves.” ! glands develop and final growth 
to de- thermore, he is the possessor of at least : M2 RG £ . | takes place. This causes dis- 
ing it. nine lives. He has been seriously injured Z 4 as Ev | turbances throughout the body. 


in — ae wrecks, was severely J eg The skin becomes oversensitive 
wounded in a duel, was riddled with bul- — : . io = 
lets while traveling in the Far East, and Waste ge in the blood vale 
has been in so many automobile wrecks , & tate this sensitive skin and 
that he has lost count. During the war : pimples break out. 
he received the Croix de Guerre for brav- _— Fleischmann’s 
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French cabinets, was Governor General of . blood of skin gre 
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“ $CHOLAS 


Chaplin—Master of Pantomime, 
Laughter and Tears 


By Sarah McLean Mullen 


HE widely trumpeted new Chaplin 

film, Modern Times, scheduled for 

release this month, promises to be 
an outstanding event of the screen. The 
picture is Chaplin’s first in five years— 
since City Lights, which is said to have 
netted him $6,000,000. 

Chaplin is probably a hazy figure to the 
modern high school generation which 
knows him only vaguely as a “funny little 
fellow with big shoes.” Older screen enthu- 
siasts know him as a gifted comedian of 
distinct and original talent. Perhaps no 
other star has succeeded so remarkably in 
welding the comic with the tragic. Many 
who saw City Lights recall that Chaplin 
moved them to tears as often as to 
laughter. 

His latest, Modern 
costly and elaborate screen venture. It 
is a production for which Chaplin is almost 
wholly responsible. He wrote the story 
and music, chose the cast and technicians, 
did the directing, supervised the photog- 
raphy and sound recording, did the cutting 
and editing, and produced and financed 
the picture. He is also acting as distrib- 
utor, arranging a world-wide premiere by 
which the picture opens simultaneously in 
all large cities throughout the countrys 

Modern Times is almost entirely panto- 
mime. Dialogue is fragmentary and in- 
consequential. No one talks, not even Pau- 
lette Goddard, who makes her screen début 
in this film. 

Modern Times is the story of an ineffec- 
tual little man, a factory worker whose 
job is that of tightening the nuts on an 
endless chain production belt. Going ber- 
serk from the strain and monotony of his 
task, he wrecks the factory and is taken 
to a hospital. Discharged, he is urged to 
avoid excitement. But how can he? He 
is caught up in a street riot, becomes en- 
tangled in an attempted jail break, loses 
job after job, is arrested for theft, and 
when released, he finally becomes a sing- 
ing waiter, only to be forced to flee be- 
cause of his protective interest in a street 
gamin. 


Times, is his most 


Not much of a story, is it? And yet it 
is packed full of laughs. It has a deeper 
meaning, too. According to Mr. Chaplin’s 
foreword, it is “a story of industry, of 
individual enterprise—humanity crusading 
in the pursuit of happiness.” 

Suggestions that Communism was a part 
of the theme brought this answer from 
Chaplin: “I'm not trying to solve any 
problems. The purpose of my comedy is 
to entertain, and I have used as my sub- 
ject, conditions of today with the tramp 
as the victim of modern times. He can- 
not get work and he finds jail a pleasant 
refuge. Neither the capitalists nor the 
reds are heavies (villains), but the cruel 
world and the conditions which keep the 
tramp from being happy.” ‘The only 
“Communistic” touch consists of an amus- 
ing scene in which Chaplin helpfully picks 


up a red flag that has dropped off a truck 
and innocently carries it. In an attempt 
to return it, he gets entangled in a parade 
of reds and unwittingly finds himself 
leading the procession—a situation which 
lands him in jail. 


Chaplin is a master of pantomime, that 
silent dramatie art that is capable of ex- 
pressing every emotion and mood, even 
the most subtle. This forlorn little tramp 
of the baggy pantaloons and bamboo cane 
is not, however, the person who animates 
the production. It is Charles Spencer 
Chaplin, gentleman millionaire producer, 
who knows exactly what effects he wants 
and exactly how to produce them. 

For months he broods, working out the 
story alone, composing, weighing, reject- 
ing, and re-ordering the episodes that are 
to make up his story. Then he meets with 
his own studio leaders whom he keeps on 
his salary lists whether he is busy pro- 
ducing or not. With them he discusses 
the theme and plot. In infinite detail, he 
outlines the various gags, amusing epi- 
sodes, characters, the rhythm of the action, 
and his part in each scene. For every- 
thing is centered in the part played_ by 
Chaplin. 

He patterns the sequences into orderly 
episodes through which the little tramp 
moves unchanged and unchangeable. Chap- 
lin puts behind the mask of his little man 
the tragi-comedy of every-day life. He 
conveys the integrity 
tained in spite of circumstances, a chal- 
lenge to courage, “a head bloody but un- 
bowed.” Many critics have said that this 
figure illustrates much of the character of 
his creator. It is difficult for an outsider 
to judge. He is known even to his long- 
established intimates as a man of contra- 
dictions. In the book, Charlie Chaplin, 
His Life and Art, W. Dodgson Bowman 
has attempted an analysis of his charac- 
ter, aided by Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. In 
this volume, Chaplin is revealed as one 
who does not wish ever to let himself be 
overwhelmed by emotions. If he is swept 
by tenderness or pity, he immediately 
seeks to recover his emotional balance 
by some speech or act of indifference. He 
is said to have an amazing power for get- 
ting what he wants from the world with- 
out giving much of his real self in return. 
Wherever he goes, he is popular. He is 
well informed; he is entertaining, but he 
is aloof. 


message of main- 


Perhaps his aloofness is due to the fact 
that he had so difficult an early life; per- 
haps it is due to the gypsy blood in his 
veins, for his mother, a music-hall enter- 
tainer, was half gypsy. Perhaps it is due 
to the fact that he was left without a 
father at so early an age and knew little 
of kindness and sympathy as a child. 

Chaplin was born in Kensington, Lon- 
don, April 16, 1889. It was not until 
1913, after more than ten years of stage 


work, that he started his screen career in™ 
America with the Keystone Comedy Mo-7 
tion Picture Company, at a salary of 51507 
a week in slap-stick comedies. Within a7 
few months, Charlie Chaplin became® 
known to millions. His moustache, hig] 
posture, his walk, were all imitated widely” 
by entertainers. “Charlie Chaplin Com) 
petitions” became a regular form off 
amusement. His employers turned out 
one film after another with Chaplin as? 
the central figure, most of them one and=™ 
two reels in length. He proved to be the” 
special favorite of the soldiers of all na-¥ 
tions. He was an established success. Ing 
1917, he signed a contract to make eight” 
pictures in a year for First National Stu-7 
dios. Dramatic history relates no more 

rapid rise to fame. ‘There followed some 

of his best and most humorous pictures. 


At the end of this contract, he decided 
to become an independent producer. In 
1918, he built his own studios in Holly- 
wood, where he has since worked, making 
his personally written, starred, and di- 
rected pictures. Some of the Scholastic 
readers will remember a few of them, 
doubless seen in re-issues. Shoulder Arms, 
A Dog’s Life, and The Wid, which first 
brought Jackie Coogan to public atten- 
tion. Then followed The Gold Rush, one 
of his very best, The Circus, and City 
Lights. 

While his pictures as a rule follow a 
pattern, he has not avoided experimenta- 
tion. One called One A. M. told in panto- 
mime the adventures of a young man in 
evening dress, reminiscent of O. Henry in 
theme and plot. In this picture Chaplin ap- 
peared without his trick costume. Although 
a success, the picture served chiefly to 
create a demand for the return of the 
little tramp. A later film, 4 Woman in 
Paris, is exceptional because it is the only 
Chaplin production in which Chaplin, him- 
self, did not appear. But he is now plan- 
ning to produce others in which Paulette 
Goddard will be starred. 

Travel with widespread popular ac- 
claim has brought Chaplin notable hon- 
He is a member of the Sociéte des 
Beaux Arts in Paris and was there made 
a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. He 
names as his friends men of rank and 
power in every land; his presence is con- 
sidered an honor by any hostess; he en- 
tertains literary celebrities like Hugh Wal- 
pole, H. G. Wells, and John Masefield. 
He has become an outstanding figure rep- 
resentative of the art of the theater in 
every land where there are moving pic- 
tures. But the man that the public loves 
and admires continues to be the long- 
suffering, cheerful, indomitable little clown 
of the screen. 


ors. 


Several scenes from the new Chaplin 
film, Modern Times, appear on the op- 
Posite page. 
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SCHOLAS' 


The Course of National Affairs 


aig A few years can work 
Politics great changes in the 
political scene. In 
1928, Alfred E. Smith, former Governor 
of New York, ran for president on the 
Democratic ticket. As _ vice-presidential 
candidate on the same ticket, Joseph T. 
Robinson of Arkansas, toured the coun- 
try speaking for Smith. Robinson had 
wanted to be the presidential nominee. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was one of the men 
who persuaded him to back Smith. At 
that time, Smith backed Roosevelt for 
Governor of New York. 
Hoover won the presidency 
and then 1932 rolled around. 
Roosevelt, fresh from _ the 
Governorship of New York, 
won the Democratic nomi- 
nation. Smith was bitterly 
disappointed because he 
didn’t get the call, but he 
finally swallowed his anger 
and supported Roosevelt in 
a lukewarm way. 

In 1936, Al Smith went to 
Washington and attended a 
dinner given by the anti- 
Roosevelt American Liberty 
League (see page 21). It 
was here that Smith made 
a final break with Roosevelt. 
He-accused the President of 
wrecking the 1932 Demo- 
cratic platform, and said he 
“would take a walk” at the 
Democratic convention in 
Philadelphia if it supported 
the New Deal. A few nights 
later, Senator Robinson, 
now Democratic majority 
leader of the Senate, deliv- 
ered a scorching reply to 
Smith, his old running mate 
of 1928. 

To Smith’s charge that the 
New Deal was _ socialistic, 
Robinson showed that this 
same charge had _ been 
hurled at Smith by Hoover in 1928. He 
quoted Smith’s retort to Hoover, “The 
cry of socialism has been patented by the 
powerful interests that desire to put a 
damper on progressive legislation.” 

To Smith’s charge that Roosevelt ig- 
nored the 1932 Democratic platform by 
not balancing the budget, Robinson re- 
torted that to balance the budget and 
let people starve would have caused na- 
tion-wide disorders. To Smith’s protest 
against large-scale expenditures for relief 
and public works, Robinson showed 
that the former Governor criticized 


Hoover for not making them in 1932. To 
Smith’s charge that Congress has turned 
its powers over to the President, Robin- 
son guoted Smith as saying in 1932, “that 
Congress should empower the President to 
cut, slash, dig into, and run through all 
the red tape ... in other words, invoke 
the tactics of war, instead of dotting all 
the i’s and crossing all the t’s. .. .” 
Smith refused to answer the Robinson 
attack. He charged that “poor old Joe’s 
speech” had been prepared for him by 
the Democratic publicity chief, Charles 
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Kirby in N. Y. World-Telegram 


“LET’S LOOK AT THE RECORD!” 


Michelson, and demanded the President 
himself reply to the Liberty League 
speech. Many commentators wondered 
whether Smith’s threat would split the 
Democratic party in the coming election. 
Historians remembered how the Demo- 
cratic split in 1860 had enabled the newly 
formed Republican party to elect Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Other commenators de- 
clared that Smith, the former champion 
of the common people, had gone over to 
the billion-dollar Liberty League and his 
“walk” would not swing many votes away 
from Roosevelt. 








No, ... “TONGA” 


is not a dance! 


@ You'll never find Tonga on the dance floor, but you can find it in a few seconds on 
the new 5-color world map which we are sending free to teachers! That’s why your 
whole class will enjoy this beautifi.l 53’ x 39’’ map. It shows every important place 
on the globe. It, gives all the latest political boundaries. And, in addition, it presents 
a vivid step-by-step picture of the vast salmon industry—fishing, canning, etc. Tell 
your teacher now about this map. We will send it, together with our interesting 
booklet, “The Story of Salmon”, frée to any high school teacher. All we ask is that 
10c in currency or stamps be sent to help cover the cost of mailing. Home Economics 
Department. Section S.W., American Can Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York. 








The political future was further clouded 
by Senator William E. Borah of Idaho, 
who opened his campaign in a speech at 
Brooklyn, New York. He declared Smith's 
Liberty League speech was a “masterfyl 
funeral oration over the Democratic plat. 
form of 1932.” But he declared that the 
Republicans would have to do more thay 
point out Roosevelt’s broken planks. The 
Senator urged the Republicans to build 4 
strong platform of their own. He lashed 
out at monopoly and said the country 
must not go back to the days of 1929, 
when big business ran everything. ff 
Borah, should succeed in winning the nomi 
nation at Cleveland in June, many easter 
conservatives and anti-Roosevelt big busi. 
ness leaders would be out in the cold, 
Should all this come to pass we might find 
a third party, supported by big business, 
entering the political fight. While Re 
publicans remember gleefully. what hap. 
pened to the Democrats in 1860, the 
Democrats recall what happened to the 
Republicans in 1912. At that time, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt split the Republican party 
and the Democrats were able to elect 
Woodrow Wilson. Now, the Democrats 
believe Borah may cause a serious break 
in the G.O.P. ranks. 

At the Georgia “Grass Roots” con 
vention, 3,500 southern Democrats rallied 
around Governor Eugene Talmadge, vio- 
lent New Deal critic. Talmadge is de- 
termined to lead a “stop Roosevelt” move- 
ment at the Democratic convention. He 
echoes everything that Al Smith has said 
about Roosevelt and makes it a little 
stronger. 

Governor Alf M. Landon of Kansas 
spoke at a celebration marking Kansas 
75th year as a State. He made a bid 
to big business by urging the policy of 
“recovery before reform.” 


Loutsitana 
has followed her 


husband into politics. Mrs. Huey P. Long 
has been named to serve out the unexpired 
term of her husband in the United States 
Senate. The term ends next January. 
Governor O. K. Allen, who was elected 
in the recent Democratic primary elections 
to serve out Senator Long’s term, died 
suddenly of a cerebral hemorrhage. Act- 
ing Lieutenant Governor James A. Noe 
then became Governor and announced the 
appointment of Mrs. Long. One other wo- 
man is a member of the Senate. She is 
Mrs. Hattie Caraway, widow of the late 
Senator Caraway of Arkansas. She re 
ceived much support from Senator Long 
in her election campaign. 

During the past two years Governor 
Allen had been in poor health. When 
Senator Long was assassinated last Sep- 
tember, the mild-manner Governor was 
forced to step into the dead dictatoz’s 
place. He wore himself out in the recent 
elections which resulted in a sweeping vic- 
tory for the Long machine. Governor 
Noe will serve until May 12, when Richard 
W. Leche will succeed him. Leche won 
the nomination in the Democratic primary. 

Twenty years ago Allen assisted Long 
financially when he first entered politics. 
That began a political partnership which 
elevated Long to the United States Sen- 
ate and placed Allen in the Governor 
ship. Throughout those years Long took 
the glory and political abuse, while Allen 
worked behind the political scenes. Allen 
was not a colorful figure or a fast thinker 
like the late Senator, but he did have 
some of Long’s shrewdness. 


The widow of an- 
other public man 
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Sudden Death 


The rising toll of* sudden death on the 
nation’s highways has aroused citizens to 
the necessity of curbing this peace-time 
slaughter. Over 36,000 people were killed 
jn 1935. A nation-wide poll by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion, which an- 
nounces the results of polls on national 
questions each week, indicates that the 

ple are ready to take drastic action. 
Six questions were asked voters in the 
thousands of ballots mailed out by the In- 
stitute. The ballot asked: As a means of 
reducing the number and severity of auto- 
mobile accidents would you favor any of 
these measures? I. Strict drivers’ tests, 
including regular physical and mental ex- 
aminations. 2. Installation of “governors” 
on automobiles—devices which cut off the 
power when a car reaches a speed of fifty 


miles per hour. 3. More severe penalties | 
for violations of traffic laws. 4. Special | 
markings for cars whose drivers have been | 


at fault in accidents. 5. Compulsory auto- 
mobile liability insurance in every state. 
6. Uniform traffic laws and regulations for 
all states. ~ 

Large majorities voted for all six of 
these measures. Ninety-five per cent 
agreed that there must be yniform traffic 
laws and regulations in all states. Eighty- 
six per cent asked for strict drivers’ tests 
including periodic physical and mental ex- 
aminations to bar dangerous drivers. 
Eighty-two per cent favor more severe 
penalties for violators of traffic laws, or, 


at least, more strict enforcement of exist- | 


ing laws. Seventy-three per cent would 
compel car owners to carry insurance to 
cover damage they may inflict upon life 
and property. Seventy per cent favor 
branding the machines of careless drivers 
with some distinguishing danger mark. 
And 68 per cent would agree to attach 
mechanical devices to automobiles in or- 
der to prevent speeds greater than fifty 
miles an hour. On this point, one voter 
said in favoring it, “In these new cars 
you’re up to seventy before you know it.” 

President Roosevelt recently declared 
that the curbing of accidents was largely 
a matter for the states to handle. He 
suggested they should cooperate with each 
other in making uniform laws so drivers 
would not get confused in traveling from 
one state to another. It may be difficult 
to get 48 separate states to cooperate 
quickly in this important work. This 
brings up the question of how far the 
Federal Government should go toward get- 
ting states to cooperate for their own 
good. Many people say the Federal Gov- 
ernment is interfering with a state’s right 
to govern itself when it tries to pass laws 
governing life within one state. This whole 
problem is an interesting one for class 
discussion. 


On March 25, 
Scotts Ovo 1931, Haywood 

Patterson and 
eight other Negro youths, along with two 
white girls, were taken from a Southern 
Railway freight train. The two girls, Ruby 
Bates and Victoria Price, charged the Ne- 
groes had attacked them, and a long legal 
battle began. Patterson, the main defendant, 
has twice been saved by the Supreme 
Court of the United States and once by 
Judge James E. Horton. After his fourth 
trial, Patterson was convicted and sen- 
tenced to 75 years in prison. Later, when 
officers were taking the other Negroes back 
to prison after their trials had been post- 
Poned, Ozzie Powell was shot and criti- 
cally wounded by an officer who charged 
Powell attacked him with a knife. Defense 
attorneys said Powell had been taunted, 

(Concluded on page 30) 











BANANAS are one of the best 
foods obtainable. They contain vitamins|(A, B, 
C and G), essential minerals, supply quick and 
lasting food-energy and are easily digested. 
Naturally enough, then, famous coaches like 
“Nibs” Price of the University of California 
recommend the inclusion of bananas in the train- 
ing diets for athletes. 
Read Coach Price’s complete statement in the 
booklet, ‘‘How to Make That Team,”’ a copy of 
which you can obtain by fillinginthecouponbelow. @ flcscage: 
Whether you’re an athlete or not, whether you’re RIPE WHEN 
a boy or a girl—‘‘How to Make That Team” con- peg 
tains hints on training and conditioning that, when 
followed, will surely help improve you physically. 
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The March of Events Around the World 


In the recent Greek elec- 
Greece tions, the Republican fol- 

lowers of Eleutherios Veni- 
zelos defeated the Monarchist followers 
of Marshal George Kondylis. It was the 
first election since King George II re- 
gained his throne. The election was par- 
ticularly interesting because it found 
Marshal Kondylis opposing the King. It 
was Kondylis who had been responsible for 
the restoration of King George. The Re- 
publicans, who fought against the restora- 
tion of the monarchy, rallied around the 
king because he has shown a desire to 
form a democratic government and dis- 
regard the advice of Kondylis. 

Greece has had a stormy 
political life since the Worl 
War. The rise of Republi 
can power during the War 
and continued bad business 
conditions caused the péople 
to turn against the Mon- 
archy. The people voted for 
a Republican form of gov- 
ernment, and a President 
took the place of King 
George II in 1923. But, dur- 
ing the years of the Re- 
public, economic conditions 
got no better, and quarrels 
between Republicans and 
Monarchists made the situa- 
tion worse. Finally, last 
March, Venizelos led an un- 
successful revolt against the 
government of Premier 
Tsaldaris, who had definite 
monarchist sympathies. 
After the revolt, Tsaldaris 
crushed the Republican 
party, and dismissed Re- 
publican officers from the 
army. Venizelos, who had 
been Premier of Greece 
eight times, was forced to 
flee. Tsaldaris then joined 
with Marshal Kondylis in 
winning the elections to the 
Greek National Assembly, 
the nation’s law making 
body. Suddenly, Kondylis 
who had supported the Re- 
publican government, de- 
clared in favor of the mon- 
archy. He demanded that 
Tsaldaris also openly support the mon- 
archy. Tsaldaris insisted that King George 
should not be restored by force, but that 
the people should vote on that question. A 
vote was scheduled for November 3, but 
on October 10, Kondylis, backed by the 
army, forced Tsaldaris to resign. President 
Zaimis also was driven from office. The 
Marshal then had himself declared regent 
to serve until the King returned, and the 
vote on November 3 was held merely to 
let the people confirm the actions of Kon- 
dylis. Republicans and radicals refused to 
vote, or were put in jail. Kondylis ran 
the elections to suit himself. Naturally, the 
vote was pro-monarchist. 

King George II, who had been living 
quietly in England, was brought back to 
the throne. Immediately, the King clashed 
with Kondylis. It appears that Kondylis, 
who is pro-Italian, hoped to put George 
on the throne as a puppet and let Musso- 
lini pull the strings controlling the Greek 
foreign policies. The Italians, already, had 
secretly fortified the Dodecanese Islands. 
These Islands are populated by Greeks 
and lie off the coast of Asia Minor. Mean- 
while, the Italo-Ethiopian conflict was be- 
coming serious and Britain was anxious to 
gain control of the Greek foreign policies. 
She needed Greek harbors where British 
ships could be stationed in case of an Anglo- 


Italian naval war in the Mediterranean 
Sea. Furthermore, George II liked the 
British system of a constitutional mon- 
archy. This system uses a King to hold 
the loyalty of the people, while a parlia- 
ment and a prime minister runs_ the 
country at the command of the voters. It 
results in a stable government. This demo- 
cratic ideal clashed with Marshal Kon- 
dylis’ desire to set up a pro-Italian dic- 
tatorship, which would crush Republican 
opposition by using the army if necessary. 
Observers say that King George II’s 
strong pro-British stand was the work of 
the late King George V of England. King 
George II visited King George V several 


A Greek soldier casting his ballot in the recent voting 
for the return of King George II to the throne. 
soldier is wearing the picturesque kilted uniform, similar 


The 
to that of the Royal Guard. 


times and it appears that the English King 
was a shrewder politician than he had been 
given credit for being. 

King George II determined to unite the 
nation by allowing Republican. fugitives 
to return to Greece. A royal announce- 
ment pardoned Venizelos, the old-time foe 
of the monarchy. Venizelos then announced 
that the Venizelist party (liberals) would 
support the King if he would set up a 
democratic government. King © George 
ordered elections to the National Assem- 
bly and made sure they would be honest 
by having the judges conduct the voting. 
Constantine Demerdjis was appointed 
Premier to hold office until the new 
Assembly was selected. 

Strong monarchists, who disliked the 
King’s mild treatment of Republicans, 
rallied behind Kondylis. Former Premier 
Tsaldaris, and his party, tried to hold the 
middle of the road. The Venizelists sup- 
ported the King. Several minor parties 
campaigned in the elections, including the 
Communists, who won 16 seats. 

Though the Venizelists won more seats 
in the Assembly than any other party, none 
of the three leading parties gained a 
majority of seats. Under the Greek 
system of government, the leading party 
in the Assembly forms a cabinet to run the 
government. The leader of the party be- 


comes the prime minister and the head of 
the cabinet. Since no party had a major 
ity, it became necessary to form a cabinet 
through a combination of two parties or 
more. King George wanted an anti-Kon- 
dylis cabinet organized, so the Venizelist 
leader, Themistocles Sophoulis conferred 
with Tsaldaris to form such a combination, 
Kondylis balked these efforts by threat- 
ening violence. He particularly opposed 
any cabinet which sought to restore, to 
the army, any officers who aided the Veni- 
zelist rebellion of last March. With the 
political situation in a deadlock, Kondylis 
died suddenly of a heart attack. His death 
removed the only strong leader in the 
Balkans who supported Mussolini and 
openly opposed the pro-British policy of 
King George II. However, other army 
officers, who had supported Kondylis, 
warned Tsaldaris not to join with Sophoulis 
in forming a pro-Venizelist cabinet. 

: . In 1901 Great Britain 
Britain was waging the Boer 
Var in South Africa 
against the Dutch settlers under the 
leadership of “Oom” Paul Kruger. For 
this act she was universally condemned 
by the world. Kaiser Wilhelm of Ger- 
many even telegraphed a message of 
sympathy to President Kruger. Britain 
was angered by this. But when Queen Vic- 
toria died, the situation changed. States- 
men from all nations, and royal visitors 
paid tribute to the Queen and offered ex- 
pressions of sympathy. The German 
Kaiser even suggested that Britain and 
Germany should form an alliance to pre- 
serve peace in Europe. Since Britain had 
an alliance with France and Russia this 
plan fell through. Nevertheless, it  illus- 
trates how such a gathering of statesmen 
and rulers can start diplomatic wheels 
turning. 

While King George V lay in state at 
Westminster Hall, the new King, Edward 
VIII, gave a dinner at Buckingham Palace. 
Royal visitors and statesmen, who were 
to attend the funeral services, were present 
for this dinner. Crown Prince Humbert 
of Italy, the heir to the throne offered the 
sympathies of the Italian royal family. The 
Prince came to London at a time when 
Anglo-Italian relations are as strained as 
were the relations between Germany and 
Britain in 1901. Italy also stands con- 
demned by the League of Nations because 
of her invasion of Ethiopia. Although 
Mussolini holds the power in Italy, the 
expression of sympathy by the Italian 
royal family may bring about better 
understanding between the two nations. 
Prince Humbert was educated in England 
and his family—the House of Savoy—is 
related to the House of Windsor. 

During the diplomatic reception at 
Buckingham Palace, King Edward VIII 
spent some time talking to Baron Constan- 
tin Von Neurath, the shrewd German 
Foreign Minister. Germany may be seek- 
ing the same understanding that she 
sought in 1901. This possibility keeps the 
French worried. Edward VIII has shown 
a friendly interest in the German people, 
and he may influence British policy. Last 
year, while he was still Prince of Wales, 
Edward sent a message to German war 
veterans. He asked them to forget the 
war and visit with British veterans. 








Pronunciation Key 
Themistocles—(thu-mis’ tu-kléz) 
Eleutherios Venizelos—(é1éf-tha’ré-og vén’’é zi‘los) 
Flandin— (fla-da) 
Sarraut—(sa-r6’) 
Neurath—(noi’rath) 
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The War 


BRUARY 15, 1936 


Shortly before 
R. H. Mark- 
ham, Christian 
Science Monitor staff correspondent, left 
Addis Ababa, an Armenian friend said to 
him, “Formerly, the people here spat upon 
anyone telling false news, but now we 

t a fabulous price for selling false news 
to English and American correspondents. 

“This statement,’ said Markham, “is 
somewhat exaggerated as ‘wise cracks’ 
usually are. But it is true that much of 
the war news . . . during recent months 
has been false. The world has been given 
an inaccurate picture of events in East 
Africa. ... A careful examination of the 
war news of most newspapers, since Oc- 
tober 1, will show that most of it is com- 
pletely wrong. Most of it was made up 
by correspondents or their informants, 
who wanted to supply interesting reading 
material for a public greatly interested in 
the war in Ethiopia.” 

Markham declared that most corre- 
snondents are ignorant of Ethiopian 
geography and history, and there is no 
way to become informed. No authoritative 
works exist. No two maps of the coun- 
try agree. No one knows how many in- 
habitants there are in the capital itself, 
not to mention the provinces. No one 
knows what the size of the armies is. 

Best reports shows that the Italian army 
in the north, under Badoglio, still holds 
the Adowa, Aksum, Makale line. It is 
strongly entrenched behind barbed wire 
defenses, and is supported by heavy ar- 
tillery and airplanes. Clashes have been 
frequent as the swiftly moving bands of 
Ethiopians attack Italian communication 
lines and skirmish with the Italian scout- 
ing columns which are being sent out from 
the main line. No general advance is 
planned, though, because the Italians are 
busy building roads and _ strengthening 
their defenses. The only advances made 
by the Italians have been on the southern 
front. General Graziani’s troops, using 
over 200 trucks and 30 tanks, made a sud- 
den attack on Ras Desta Demtu’s forces 
and drove them back toward Allata about 
200 miles south of Addis Ababa. Italian 
dispatches said Allata soon would fail and 
the gateway to Addis Ababa would be 
opened. However, Allata seems perfectly 
safe. Ras Desta Demtu’s troops have 
been reinforced and now hold the moun- 
tain passes in this wild, rough country. 

At Rome, Mussolini announced that 
Italy must prepare for a second year of 
war. The heavy Ethiopian rains, which 
already have started in some sections, will 
begin in March and will continue till Sep- 
tember. Mussolini has sent an additional 
50,000 laborers to East Africa to build 
roads and keep communication lines open 
while the torrential rains are pouring down. 

Outwardly, the preparations in Italy 
seem to be carried on with great optimism. 
Flags wave, as workmen and soldiers de- 
part for the war zone. Business has set- 
tled down for a long siege against the 
sanctions which the League of Nations 
has clamped down on Italy. These sanc- 
tions block Italian exports and imports 
and foreign credit. 


Deaths of the Week 


George Woodward Wickersham, 77, law- 
yer and author. As President Taft's 
attorney general from 1909 to 1913 he car- 
ried on Theodore Roosevelt’s “trust bust- 
ing” activities. He served as chairman 
of President Hoover’s commission on law 
observance and enforcement, and his re- 
Port on prohibition was attacked by both 
Wets and drys because it left the problem 
unsettled. 

Scott C. Bone, 75, Governor of Alaska 
from 1921 to 1925. 
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WIN valuable cash prizes and a 
reputation for drawing that will be 
helpful to you now and later in life 
—enter the Eldorado-Scholastic 
Contest, today! Start right now by 
making pencil sketches. The 
Eldorado Pencil Palette, a special 
assortment of seven degrees (4B, 
3B, 2B, B, HB, H and 2H) gives 
you all the shades necessary to 
full expression. 
ginner start practising now and you 
have every opportunity of winning. 


If you are a be- 
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PULL UP A CHAIR 
AND JOIN THE 


ELDORADO-SCHOLASTIC 


CONTEST, TODAY! 


uf Watson, 


PRIZES 
Ist Prize $50. 2nd Prize $25. 
3rd Prize $1 5. 


5 Honorable Mentions, each $5. 


In addition, the winners of the 
first three prizes receive gold em- 
blems. All other winners receive 
silver emblems—permanent record 
of your ability that you will value as 
much as the money awards. 

Consult your instructor about the 
Eldorado-Scholastic awards and 
write for details to Scholastic, 
250 E. 43rd St., New York City. 


You should be able to secure Eldorado from your dealer. 


Should you have 


any difficulty, however, write to the makers at the following address: School 
Bureau, Dept. 115-J, Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


THE ABILITY TO DRAW IS 


ESSENTIAL 


TO A MODERN’ EDUCATION 





”RADIOins 


What are Radio’s latest and most important develop- 
ments? Read thesurprising facts in Popular Mechan- 
ics. Special section filled every month with vital news 
and information on construction and maintenance of 
both transmitting and receiving sets. Original designs 
by our engineers. Besides, this big 200-page magazine 
is crammed full of fascinating accounts and pictures 
(many in colors) of astounding scientific discove 
eries, new achievements in aviation, electricity, etc. 

Don’t miss this month's is- 
Tess sue—a thrilling record of 
y. thewerld’s newest wonders, 
vi rae 25c at all mewsstands, 








NICS 

















— 
[ SCHOOL RINGS & PINS ~ 
Pins 35c. Guard pins 30c 
(25c ea. for 12 or more). 
Signet ring in black ena- 
mel $1.50 ($1.25 ea. for 12 or ff 
more). Ask for ae cae caeeet: 
- K. gece com! F 


c 
60 Bruce Ave. Mass. 








Physical Education (Girls) 
College of 
Physical Education 


SA # G ft # T Physical Therapy 


Boston University. 55th yr. 4 years high school required. 
4-year degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog. 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 





Correspondence 





1936 Government Jobs 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Yr. 


MEN—WOMEN. New. 40-hour 
week means many Post Office ap- 
pointments. Write immediately 
for free 32-page book, with list 
of positions and particulars tell- 
ing how to get them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
pt. 


De 6290 Rochester, N. Y. 
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EMPLOYERS ask: 
“CAN YOU TYPE?” 


Ability to type helps you get the job—then helps 
you make good and get a better one. With a 
CORONA at home you can work up your speed 
—and do dozens of home and personal jobs 
besides. @ 


OWN A 
CORONA 


Brand-newCORONA 
STAN DARD (with 
the Floating Shift, 
Touch Selector, and 
everything) foras low 
as $1.00 per week. 
Send coupon for fur- 
ther details .. . free! 


.. only *L.” per week 






CORONA 
STANDARD 


ean==----= MAIL COUPON TODAY...-.-~--<« 
L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Desk 2 
725 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y 

Please send Corona booklet, also tell me where I can 
arrange free trial. 
Name 














Ask Your Teacher 


or school librarian for this 
book showing how easy it is 
to make hundreds of beautiful 
and useful articles out of ordi- 
nary tin cans. 


TIN-CAN-CRAFT 


By Edwin T. Hamilton 








Every handicraft teacher 
should have this handbook, filled 
with detailed step-by-step di- 
rections and stimulating new 
ideas on one of the most inter- 
esting of crafts. Illustrated 
with more than 100 photographs 
and 165 drawings. .50 


Win a prize 
in. the Dodd, Mead 
Scholastic Tin-can-craft 
Competition 
DODD,MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York 








a jing silver 
» $1.65 en. Write for Big FREE 
medals, emblems, trophies, etc. 


FACTORY MM ROCHESTER. NY. 


METAL ARTS CO |, 








Correction 

The address of Shelby E. Southard, one 
of the contributors to the Graduates’ 
Round Table in the January 18 Scholastic, 
was incorrectly printed as Mobile, Ala- 
bama. Mr. Southard really lives in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. His contribution to 
the symposium of graduate opinion ap- 
peared on page 19 of that issue. 








Student 


Al and Frank 
Dear Editor: 

It’s perfectly clear now 
why the Governor re- 
fused President Roose- 
velt’s invitation to the 
White House. Even he 
could not stand to eat 
off the same table with 
the man who he was preparing to 
knife in the back. His reasons for 
such an act may be three (1) The lost 
nomination in 1932, (2) His large stake in 
Wall Street, and (3) His hopes for nom- 
ination in June. (At this time four years 
ago he stated he was not seeking the 1932 
nomination). 

It is remarkable to see the same people 
who so decried his ignorance in 1928 now 
hail him as the embodiment of all that’s 
wise and good. The “long walk” may be 
headed toward the G.O.P. 

Another significant fact is that the 








American Liberty League is supported in 
a large part by the duPonts. 

All I can say is that it is a most unique 
means which Al Smith employs to express 
his gratitude to the man who got out of a 
sick bed to go to Kansas City to nomi- 
nate him in 1928. 

I should like to hear what the other side 
has to say. 

—Kendall Beaton, 
Woodsville (N.H.) High School 


“Anti-Americanism” 
Dear Forum: 

It is quite apparent that the author of 
the letter labeled “Anti-Communist” (Jan. 
18) needs to form a clearer conception of 
what Americanism is, and what Commu- 
nism is. He (or she) states, “It is up to 
students of the United States either to 
follow the red bell wethers or to take 
a patriotic stand against all such Anti- 
American activity.” 

Just what is such “Anti-American”, ac- 
tivity? If I gave any credence to that 
letter I would conclude ‘that anything 
liberal or new is Communistic; the teacher 
who dares to use his own mind, and bring 
forth any new, progressive ideas, is filling 
children’s minds with “poisonous theories,” 
“atheism,” and “free love;” these liberal 
teachers with their “silver coated” methods 
must be suppressed. 

So this is Americanism! Well, if it is, 
I’m glad that Thomas Jefferson, that 
father of American Democracy, is not 
alive to see the sad fate of the Great 
American Dream. 

If this be Americanism, then Amer- 
icanism is an enemy to human progress. 
Progress uncompromisingly means 
CHANGE! And change has always been 
brought about by literals—never by ultra- 
conservatives who were unwilling to admit 
that anything existing might posibly be 
wrong, or need mending in some manner. 

One ray of sunshine in this type of 
Americanism is that not everybody be- 
lieves in it. I (and I believe there are 
one or two others) believe that America 
was built upon the rock of far-visioned 
progress, (and the founding of the Amer- 
ican republic was a very radical act) and 
will really live just so long as its people 
keep constructive progress (intelligently 
planned change, if you must have it that 
way) as an ideal. 

God help the ignorant people who think 
that they, or any thing or institution of 
theirs, is so perfect that it could not profit 


by some form of change. 


—Paul Lansdale 
Bonita Union High School 
La Verne. California 


~ SCHOLASTI 





Students are invited to have their say in this 
department. Letters about problems of high 
school students are especially welcome. Let. 
ters should be confined to 300 words. Letters 
published here do not necessarily represent 
the editorial views of Scholastic. 





Editorial Trouble 
Dear Editors: 

I am editor of the school paper. All my 
editorials are directed against the school 
—that is, against the town’s running of 
the school. I'm campaigning against the 
backwardness and poor condition of the 
High School. 

Am I justified in carrying on such a 
campaign through the medium of the 
school’s paper? I know that my complaints 
are justified. 

I'd like to know the views of students 
in other small towns. 

—John Weiner 
Senior High School 
Livingston Manor, N. Y, 








Scottsboro 
(Concluded from page 27) 


threatened, and abused. This incident still 
further confused the case. 

The first death sentence was imposed on 
Patterson after a short trial at Scottsboro, 
Alabama. This sentence was set aside by 
the Supreme Court because Patterson did 
not have “adequate” counsel to defend him. 
Adequate counsel was provided in the see- 
ond trial by the International Labor De- 
fense. It charged the case was trumped 
up to keep Negroes terrorized. ‘The sec- 
ond conviction in 1933 was set aside by 
Judge Morton because he felt the evidence 
did not prove Patterson’s guilt. The third 
trial again resulted in a conviction, al- 
though Ruby Bates had confessed that her 
testimony against Patterson was _ false. 
Again the Supreme Court saved Patterson 
by ruling that he had been denied his con- 
stitutional rights because Negroes were 
excluded from jury service in Alabama. 

The fourth trial of Patterson was then 
held at Decatur. Out of 100 jurors called 
for service, five were Negroes. The pro- 
portion of colored to white population in 
Alabama is about one to two. The five 
Negroes were eliminated during examina- 
tion of the jurors and twelve white men 
were chosen. Samuel S. Leibowitz, promi- 
nent New York lawyer, who directed the 
defense, said he would appeal the Patter- 
son verdict. 
W. Callahan influenced the jury by ruling 
out proper evidence. The N. Y. Times 
commented editorially that press reports 
of the trial supported that contention. The 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot declared, “A _ bet- 
ter approximation of justice will have to 
be arrived at if the Scottsboro case is to 
be written off the South’s calendar of 
poisonous social liabilities.” The At/anta 
Constitution took the opposite attitude, de- 
claring, “It is high time that outside 
meddlers should let Alabama attend to its 
own affairs.” “There are Southerners as 
well as Northerners,” said the N. Y. Post, 





“who know in their hearts that the Scotts} 


boro trials are little more than legal lynch- 
ings. ... The real issue is whether Ala- 
bama will continue to deny Negroes or- 
dinary human rights.” 


Forum 


He charged Judge William 3 
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FEBRUARY 15, 1936 


“LAST CALL—1936 SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
‘Thousands of Dollars for High School Art Students 


Complete rules for the Art Division of the Scholastic 
Awards, appeared in the September 28, 1935, Scholastic. 
(Competitions close March 15.) 


ELIGIBILITY 


All undergraduate students in the eighth, 
ninth, tenth, eleventh or twelfth grades in 
any public, private or parochial school in 
the United States, possessions or Canada, 
are eligible. There is no restriction upon 
the number of entries which any one stu- 
dent may send. 


ORIGINALITY 


All art pieces must be original, not 
copied. Advice and criticism by teachers 
do not affect the originality of the work. 


FORM OF ENTRIES 


Each art piece must bear an entry blank 
similar to the sample shown below, either 
pasted on the back of the mount or at- 
tached firmly on a tag. Entries must be 
sent without frames. Submit oil paintings 
on canvas board or stretchers. Water 
colors, crayon studies, drawings, pencil 
and pen sketches, prints and pastels ap- 
pear to best advantage when matted. 
Mounted size preferred: 22 x 28 inches. 
Only one entry should appear on a single 
mat. Charcoals and pastels should be 
fixed to prevent rubbing. Entries must 
not be rolled. 


SHIPPING DIRECTIONS 


All work must be sent to arrive in Pitts- 
burgh no later than March 15, 1936. The 
name and address of the sender must ap- 
pear on the outside of the package. Ad- 
dress packages to The Scholastic Awards 
Art Committee, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. Pack care- 
fully all jewelry, pottery, sculpture, etc. 
Objects are sent at the owner’s risk. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


See September 28 Scholastic for list of 
leading art schools offering scholarships to 
Scholastic Awards winners. Scholarship 
applicants should send several entries, 
preferably in separate classifications. As- 
semble all work in one folio, marked “Ap- 
plicant for Scholarship.” Indicate art 
school preferred. Letters of recommen- 
dation from teachers or principal accom- 
panied by student’s high school record to 
date should be sent under separate cover 


SAMPLE ENTRY BLANK 





Address City State 
of 
School 


Name of School 
Name of Student 
Home Address 
Principal 

Teacher 





Street 


























Entrant’s Ag Grade in school 
Dn March 15,1936 


Materials Used 

5 of Incpirotl 

you wish material returned? (Express| 
ollect) Mark "Yes" or “No” 




















to The Art Jury, Scholastic Awards, 
Chamber of Commerce Blidg., Pittsburgh. 
Scholarship applicants, whether successful 
or not, are eligible for cash prizes in the 
other divisions. 


PRIZES 


PictoriAL Art Division 

George Bellows Memorial Awards: 
Three prizes of $50, $25, $15, respectively, 
and 10 of $2.50 each for pictorial work 
in oil, water color, crayon, tempera, char- 
coal or pastel. 

Eldorado Master Drawing Pencil 
Awards: Three prizes of $50, $25, $15, re- 
spectively, and five of $5 each for pencil 
drawings. 

Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Ine., Awards: 
For pictorial work executed in at least 
four colors of ink, three prizes of $50, 525, 
$10, respectively, and 5 prize sets of Hig- 
gins Colored Drawing Inks. For pictorial 
work in black ink only, three prizes of $25, 
$15, $10, respectively, and five prize sets 
of Higgins Colored Drawing Inks. 

Spencerian Drawing Pen Awards: 
Three prizes of $20, $10, $5, respectively, 
and five of $3 each for best ink work exe- 
cuted entirely with pen. 


PRINT DIVISION 

Three prizes of $35, $20, $15, re- 
spectively, and ten of $2.50 each for wood- 
cuts, wood engraving, lithographs, etchings 
or dry-point prints. Entire process must 
be student’s own work. Submit only the 
proof. 

C. Howard Hunt Block Print Awards: 
Three prizes of $35, $20, $15, respectively, 
and five of $2.50 each for prints made 
from linoleum blocks. 


Design Division 

Three prizes of $35, $20, $15, respec- 
tively, and ten of $2.50 each for decorative 
designs on paper or on artist’s board in 
tempera, transparent or opaque water 
color, wax or hard-pressed crayon, or any 
allied medium. Indicate on front of mat 
the purpose for which design is intended. 

Textile Decoration: Three prizes of $25, 
$15, $10, respectively, and ten of $2.50 
each for design applied to textiles in any 
manner. 

Advertising Art: The American Crayon 
Company offers three prizes of $50, $25, 
$10, respectively, and four prize sets of 
Prang Tempera for best examples of Ad- 
vertising Art. All types of advertising 
matter involving lettering and pictorial 
work except designs for packages or con- 
tainers. 

Applied Arts and Crafts: The Ameri- 
can Crayon Company offers a prize of $20 
and four prize sets of Prang Tempera in 
each of the following divisions—Design 
Applied to Fabrics, Design Applied to 
Mats, Design Applied to Wooden Boxes, 
Design Applied to Other Objects, except 
leather or metal. 


MetAL-CraFts DIvision 

Metal Crafts Supply Co. Awards: Di- 
vision A—Jewelry—Three prizes of $25, 
$12.50, $7.50, respectively, and ten of $2.50 
worth of merchandise for hand-wrought 
metal jewelry with or without jewels. Di- 
vision B—prizes same as Division A for 
metal work other than jewelry. 


Recently John Barrymore dined in a 
home where cole slaw, no longer a humble 
but a gala dish, is a specialty. As he took 
his second portion, he bowed to his hostess. 
“Madam,” he proclaimed, “let me congrat- 
ulate you on the most judiciously drama- 
tized cabbage I have ever encountered.” 

—Mademoiselle. 


St. Valentine to Mr. Daniel Cupid 
I have always thought it very 
Odd that every February 
Valentines are written to 
Everyone excepting you. 


After all, since you’re the boy 
Who inspired this day of joy, 
You deserve a Valentine. 

Pray accept this one of mine. 


Yes, my boy, as I have stated, 
You are unappreciated 
Save by me, your most observant, 
Fascinated, humble servant. 
—A. G. M. in Judge. 


Candid Answers 

Why bother to write jokes when one 
can get dialog like the following, overheard 
at the Bureau of Naturalization?— 

“Where is Washington?” 

“He’s dead.” 

“T mean the Capital of the United States.” 

“Oh, they loaned it all to Europe.” 

“Do you promise to support the Consti- 
tution?” 

“Me? How can I? 
children to support.” 

—Western Truck Owner. 


I’ve a wife and six 








Tin-Can-Craft Award: Dodd, Mead and 
Company offer three prizes of $30, $20, 
$10, and ten of $3 in hand-craft books for 
objects made from tin cans. 


ScuLPTuRE Division 

Plastic Wood Modeling Awards. A. S. 
Boyle Co. offers three prizes of $25, $15, 
$10, respectively, and five of $2.50 each 
for objects created from Plastic Wood or 
a similar medium. 

Sculpture: Three prizes of $25, $15, $10, 
respectively, and five of $2.50 each for 
work in round er relief executed in chalk, 
stone, wood, plaster, bronze or any other 
hard composition. 

Pottery: Three prizes of $25, $15, $10, 
respectively, and five of $2.50 each for 
kiln-fired objects modeled from clay. 


MecHanicaL Drawinc Division 
(Do not Roll Drawings) 

Keuffel § Esser Master-Draftsman 
Award: Prizes ranging from $30 to $5 
given in each of three different master- 
draftsman projects. Send for complete 
project sheets to Keuffel & Esser Co., 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Higgins Mechanical Drawing Awards: 
Prizes ranging from $25 to sets of Hig- 
gins Colored Drawing Inks for projection, 
assembly or perspective ink drawings in 
each of four different projects. Send for 
project sheets to Chas. M. Higgins Co., 
Inc., 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* * * 


The sponsors reserve the right to re- 
produce or retain prize-winning work in all 
divisions. 
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WIN BETTER MARKS WITH THE NEW 

ROYAL PORTABLE .. . KEEP ELIGIBLE 

FOR THE BIGGEST GAME OF ALL— 
GRADUATION AND AFTER! 


‘* Best grades I’ve ever had!” ““Thanks to the New Royal, | 
I’m top of the class.” 


And so it goes! Students agree that the New Royal — 
Portable does improve marks. Why? Because Royal’s | 
sensational development, TOUCH CONTROL, permits 


faster, smoother, easier typing! 


A slight movement of the TOUCH CONTROL lever, : 
and the key tension instantly becomes adapted to your ~ 
exact finger pressure. You type freely—thoughts flow 
without interruption. Best of all, you’re learning to ~ 
express yourself spontaneously in type, greatly enhancing 4 
your future chances for success in college or business. ~ 


See the New Royal at your nearest dealer— 
or use the coupon below. Standard in key- 
board and action. With Finger Comfort | 
Keys, Centralized Controls, Complete Dust 
Protection and many other exclusive Royal : 
improvements. The price is $49.50 (other | 
models ,$39.50—$62.50). Low-cost purchase — 
plan—only a few cents a day. 

Incredible—but true! For it certainly was Royal's | 
Woodpecker Family that demonstrated Touch 
Control to Charley—that exclusive Royal feature, 


which makes typing easy; which helps everyone pass ~ 
exams, stay eligible for every contest. 


FILL OUT—SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 
Roya! Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. SC-236 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 


(1) Please tell me how I can secure a New Roya Portable for only a few cents a day 
through my local Royal dealer. 


(2) Quote trade alle wance on my ........ Typewriter, Serial Number .. 
against purchase of a New Royal Portable. 


ROYAL PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 





